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WORLDLINESS 


In our ordinary thought a person is worldly who plays cards, 
goes to the theater, and dances. True, those Christians who regard 
these matters as social conventions deny any necessary loss of 
spiritual interest, but the three practices remain the béte noire of 
many pulpits. Young people who would avoid worldliness are. 
told to choose between Christ and card-playing, prayer-meetings 
and theaters, heaven and dance halls. 

It is not our purpose to say that such vehemence of preaching 

- has no justification. Frivolity always threatens to usurp control i 
of character. Insatiable desire for amusement may very well 


argue a personality that is silly and debilitated. But worldliness 


is worse than frivolity or revolt against puritanical restrictions. 
Worldliness is the active distrust of the supremacy of spiritual 


realities. 
The early Christian did not abandon his early Jewish philos- i 
ophy of history. Time, he believed, broke into two parts—“ the | 


present world” and “‘the world to come.”’ The former he believed 


was under the control of its Prince Satan; the latter would be under 
the dominion of God. The two worlds—or ages—were thus | 
opposed to each other, and the subjects of the Kingdom of God were i 

not to compromise with the kingdom of Satan, under whose control | 
they temporarily were, pending the coming of the Kingdom of : 
their God and of his Christ. To be worldly was to be disloyal to 
their true king and country. 


The same sharp contrast must be felt today, even though the 
scenario of the world-drama of the Pharisees may no longer be. 
accepted literally. Worldliness is disloyalty to the things of the 
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chapters to the idea of development and con- 
tinuity in religion and another to a discussion of 
the question of failure and success in religious 
movements. The study of religion is a study 
in the ascent of man by a recognition of God’s 
nearnesstoman. Mr. Cook has shown this with 
great clearness and his book, so honest and scien- 
tific, will not fail to leave its reader with a purer 
and clearer view of God’s greatness and wis- 
dom. No better word of commendation could 
be given. 


A Historical Examination of Some Non-Markan 
Elements in Luke. By E. W. Parsons. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1914. 
Pp. 80. $0.50. 


The specific portions of Luke selected for 
study are chaps. 3-8 and 9:51—18:14. The 
method of procedure is not that of literary 
criticism which seeks to determine literary rela- 
tionships between the different parts of gospel 
tradition. This phase of study is practically 
ignored in order that the author may be free to 
treat his materials from'a new point of view. 
His main purpose is to discover, on the basis of 
an examination of the passages in question, the 

tic interests which furnished the incen- 
tive for the literary formulation and assembling 
of the tradition. When the Leitmotiv of the 
different units of the tradition has been ascer- 
tained and the problem-situations thus revealed 
are traced to their proper place in the early his- 
tory of Christianity, the date and provenance 
of the tradition in its present form become evi- 
dent. By applying this method the author 
arrives at the important conclusion that the 
documents which Luke used took shape at a 
relatively early date, that they were Palestinian 
in origin, and that in several instances “the 
evidence points with some clearness to Jerusa- 
lem as the place where they assumed documen- 
tary form.” 


History of Christian Missions. By Charles 
Henry Robinson. New York: Scribner, 
1914. $2.50 net. 

This important book ins with an Intro- 
duction, chapters on “Methods of Missionary 
Work,” and “The Dawn of Modern Missions.” 
It closes with a hopeful chapter on “The Out- 
look,” an Appendix on Christian Union in the 
Mission Field, and an excellent Index. 

The body of the work deals with twenty of 
the mission fields—about if not quite all of them 


—and endeavors to do justice to each mission 
in these fields, including Roman Catholic and 
Greek orthodox missions. The author is fully 
conscious of the difficulty of dealing with hun- 
dreds of missionary societies and giving each 
its proportionate share of attention. Yet we 
believe he has been as successful as we have any 
right to expect. 

He does not mean to make statistics the sole 
basis of his work—knowing full well the unre- 
liability of statistics. Yet almost every page, 
as a matter of fact and of necessity, bristles with 
statistics. 

Canon Robinson’s wide sympathies, exten- 
sive knowledge, and rich experience make him 
peculiarly fitted for such a difficult undertaking. 
We should not be surprised if many should want 
to read the book straight through. We are 
sure that all students of missions will want to 
keep it near at hand for constant reference. 

The enthusiastic teacher who has already 
made his class understand that missions is the 
greatest of all subjects because the fundamental 
world-subject, will be able to use it as a text- 
book, referring his students to it as containing 
just the vivid outline information that they are 
eager to get. 

Hitherto Warneck’s History of Protestant 
Missions has been the essential book for most 
of us. But it is somewhat out of date, and does 
not include Roman Catholic missions. While 
it will, nevertheless, hold its ground for a long 
o-. bg work will at once take a place along- 

e of it. 


Der Krieg im Lichte der christlichen Ethik, by 
Professor D. L. Ihmels, is a study of the prob- 
lem of war from a German Christian point of 
view. Anyone who has read certain wild utter- 
ances of henated Americans will be sur- 
prised by the sober and calm statement of the 
Leipzig professor. He declares that war be- 
comes an abomination before God as soon as 
hatred makes men wild. Christian love should 
persist through war. One may, one must, love 
individuals: one may not, however, love an 
abstract. Christ condemned war in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, but the latter was not meant 
for unmitigated practical use. Christ enjoined 
his disciples to turn the other cheek to one who 
had already struck, but he quietly rebuked the 
officer who dealt a blow to him (John 18: 22-23). 
Professor Ihmels’ study is of course very popu- 
lar, but will hold its own among the many pro- 
ductions, good or indifferent, of war literature. 
(A. Deichert, Leipzig, pp. 32, M. 0.60.) 
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spirit, a reliance upon forces and beliefs that deny the power of the 
spiritual order. 

We are worldly when we believe that the final appeal. in 
matters of individuals and nations must be to force. Such dis- 
loyalty to the absolute ideals of Jesus is born of a long pedigree, 
but its immediate ancestor is fear of physical evil. Weare ready to 
be friends with our neighbors provided the police will guarantee 
the peace. We do not believe that friendship and just dealing 
will make the police unnecessary or mere keepers of the socially 
insane. 

We are worldly when as individuals or as a nation we seek our 
own advantage at the expense of someone else. Not all the com- 
mercial success imaginable can wipe away the stain of economic 
injustice. What shall it profit men or nations if they gain the whole 
world and lose their own souls ? 

We are worldly when we plead custom or respectability to 
justify selfishness. Laws that embody this attitude of mind are 
whitewashed tombs that make contamination easy. Philosophies, 
vocabularies, uniforms, and brass bands are no excuse for a soul or 
a nation that seeks profit from another’s misery. 

We are worldly when we make Jesus a theological doctrine and 
replace his teachings by ecclesiastical authority. 

We are worldly when we seek to avoid the sacrificial giving of 
justice by substituting charity or by mere doctrinal propaganda. 

It is this sort of worldliness that will corrupt and ruin ideals. 
It cannot be fought by diatribes against social customs or by tracts 
against the use of tobacco. Social customs and personal habits 
may indeed be worldly, but they belong to the small rather than the 
great worldliness. Their abandonment may not argue that we 
have escaped the world of force and hate and selfishness that sail 


against the Kingdom of God. 


We have a God as great as our ethical tasks; let us serve him 
whole-heartedly. 

To do less is to be a renegade like Demas who “loved the 
present world.” 
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CHRISTIANIZING THE BIBLE 


GEORGE H. GILBERT, PH.D., D.D. 
Dorset, Vermont 


The Demand 

No truth is more clearly written 
across the long epochs of human history 
than is that of development. All the 
higher life of man is included in this 
record, and no part of it more manifestly 
than man’s relation to the Unseen. 
Beneath this vast onward movement of 
the spiritual life we believe there is a 
Divine Mover, even as we believe that 
its goal is illuminated more and more 
by a Divine Light. And not less are we 
constrained to hold that the higher the 
level which is reached by individuals 
and races the more perfectly do they 
transmit the impulse of the Divine 
Mover, and the more clearly do they 
see the far-shining goal of human en- 
deavor. This truth ought ever to be set 
by the side of man’s almost unlimited 
worship of the past. 

Precious indeed and never to be 
slighted are those echoes of God’s voice in 
the souls of men who lived long ago; those 
messages of hope and those calls to a 
larger life which, gaining utterance at 
first through spirits of singular power, 
have been handed on from generation to 
generation. It is fit also that a certain 
reverence should be given to them on 
the ground of their high antiquity and 
long ministry to mankind. But the 
truth of development requires that we 
cherish only a measured regard for the 
past, that we study its messages and 
weigh its standards by the accumulating 
light of a God who is never done with the 


revelation of his wisdom and grace, and 
that we hold truly sacred from yesterday 
only that which can promote the life 
of today. 

By the application of this general 
principle to our inheritance of sacred 
writings we must be led to loose the bond 
that has so long held them together as 
an irreducible and unchangeable deposit, 
and must let the modern spirit, magnet- 
ized by its contact with truth, move 
freely through this heritage from the 
ancient world, appropriating, rejecting, 
and ordering, as being itself inspired in 
common with the saints and sages of 
bygone days. If this modern spirit is 
Christian in faith, it will probably recog- 
nize the religious standard in Jesus—that 
which is historically well accredited—as 
ultimate; but this standard is a spirit 
rather than a program for the outward 
life, and as a spirit it will stimulate 
and direct religious development, never 
check it. 

But however impressively the law of 
development summons us to reduce the 
Bible by eliminating all that has clearly 
become obsolete, we are summoned to 
the task in a no less impressive manner 


‘by that which is central in our religion, 


that is, loyalty to its Founder. This 
personal allegiance must obviously have 
a profound effect upon our relation to 
the Scriptures. It releases us at once 
from all standards that are lower than 
the gospel, and it lays on us a solemn 
obligation to see to it that we are actually 
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freed from such standards. This is 
indeed a far-reaching principle. It 
touches every writing of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. They must all be 
brought to the standard in Jesus, and 
must be appraised, as regards religious 
value, according to their agreement with 
that standard. 

But if loyalty to the Master demands 
and has always demanded a new and 
distinctly Christian canon of scripture, 
how is it that the church has never 
regarded this demand? Why has the 
church been content to have its one and 
only standard obscured and even lost to 
its consciousness by its being blended 
most intimately with a mass of writings 
which are more or less foreign to it? 
The answer to this question will set in a 
still clearer light the present demand for 
a Christianized Bible. 

There are two points to be considered. 
From the earliest times the Scriptures 
were regarded as supernaturally given, 
as the Greeks regarded the poems of 
Homer, as the Mohammedans regard 
the Koran, and as many peoples have 
regarded their greatest religious writings. 


_ This theory, which was imposed upon the 


Bible from without, lent to all its parts 
a unique and awful sanctity, like that 
which was supposed to invest the Ark 
in David’s time. To the doctrine of 
revenge and the law of mercy, to the 
most trivial incidents of cruel war and to 
the purest aspirations of devout souls, 
to the expression of hopeless pessimism 
and to the calm assurance of faith, it gave 
a divine quality. The unmistakable 
and irrefragable testimony of the Bible 
to its own origin was silenced. Under 
the crushing weight of this theory, which 
was like a colossal steam roller, the 


heights of scripture were leveled and the 
deep places filled up. All life was 
smothered, all development denied. 

It is plain that while this theory of 
the origin of the Bible prevailed in the 
church the thought of drawing out of it 
the Christian standard which it contains 
and of presenting it in its sole glory 
could not well arise in any mind, and if 
it had arisen it could not have been 
safely expressed. But now at last it is 
possible to speak of Christianizing the 
Bible, inasmuch as this ancient theory 
has vanished before the light of modern 
investigation. : 

There is a second reason why the 
church has never attempted to reduce 
the Bible to a Christian basis, and that 
is the false method in which from early 
times it was explained. Beneath the 
historical sense of the words, which was 
too easily ascertained and not seldom too 
trifling in character, as men thought, 
a second profound sense was discovered, 
or even more than one. Origen found 
in all scripture a threefold sense, which 
corresponded to man’s body, soul, and 
spirit. By this most wonderful method 
of exposition it was a simple matter to 
find the New Testament in the Old, to 
read even the details of the life of Jesus 
in the ancient Hebrew writings, and also 
to find the expositor’s own theology 
plainly outlined in the Old Testament 
from the Book of Genesis onward. It 
may seem to us trifling and little short of 
ridiculous to find the death of Jesus on 
the cross prefigured in the roasting of 
the pascal lamb, as Justin Martyr did, 
on the ground that when a lamb was 
prepared for roasting there were in it 
two spits in the form of a cross; trifling 
again and little short of ridiculous to say 
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that the three spies whom Rahab hid on 
her roof with stalks of flax were types 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, as did Irenaeus; or, with Augus- 
tine, to say that the door in the side of 
Noah’s ark signified the wound made in 
the side of the crucified Jesus, or that in 
the number 153, which we have in the 
story of the net full of fish that were 
caught by the apostles, a number which 
contains fifty three times with a remain- 
der of three, we are to see a double 
reference to the mystery of the Trinity. 
But however trivial and unfounded this 
sort of interpretation may now seem to 
us, we are to remember that for fifteen 
centuries it was everywhere accepted 
in the church, with the exception of the 
short-lived school of Antioch. Almost 
any doctrine could thus be discovered 
in almost any part of the Bible. The 
inevitable consequences of this method 
were a complete loss of the truth of 
development in biblical history, and a 
general failure to appreciate the actual 
events and the plain teaching of the 
various texts. 

It is obvious that while this method of 
explaining the Scriptures prevailed in 
the church, as it did until late in the 
sixteenth century, it must effectually 
prevent any sense of the need of separat- 
ing the Christian standard from the 
various un-Christian or neutral elements 
with which it is closely associated. 

These are the two chief reasons why 
the church has never done that which 
loyalty to the Founder of her religion 
clearly demands, viz., reduce the Bible to 
a Christian basis. With the overthrow 
of these theories the way is now cleared 
for the fulfilment of a fundamental 
obligation of Christian discipleship. 


But the demand for this great reform 
has not yet been completely outlined. 
As we are summoned by the progress of 
civilization and by the central Christian 
demand of loyalty to Jesus to Christian- 
ize the Bible, so, finally, are we sum- 
moned to this task -by our obligation 
to all non-Christian peoples. We ask 
them to accept our religion, and they 
have a right to ask us to give them its 
authoritative standard. It is our obvi- 
ous duty to give them this standard in its 
purity, free from all extraneous and con- 
fusing matter. We have never yet done 
this. We have given them the sacred 
literature of ancient Israel and of the 
early church, an extensive and hetero- 
geneous library. But why, when asked 
for the Christian standard, should we 
not give that standard and no other? 
When asked for the gospel, why should 
we give it bound up with that religion 
of law which is annulled and destroyed 
by the gospel? When asked for an 
introduction to the religion of Jesus, 
what right have his disciples to hand 
out the religion of Joshua and Saul and 
David ? 

Let it not be said in support of this 
strange procedure that the religion of 
Jesus cannot be understood without an 
understanding of the history and religion 
of Israel through all the centuries of 
their long past. The grain of truth 
in this answer does not save it from being 
a gross misrepresentation of the gospel— 
its intelligibility and its sufficiency. 
What the nations need, what we sup- 
posedly want them to have, is the gospel. 
Why, then, give them Esther or Kings 
or Chronicles or Daniel or the Song of 
Solomon? Why give them any part 
of the Old Testament that has not a 
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religious value akin to that of the gospel ? 
Why give them any part of the New 
Testament that is at variance with the 
gospel? The Chinese, the Japanese, 
the peoples of India, and the Mo- 
hammedans have sacred writings that 
excel some parts of the Old Testament. 
Why should we seek to replace these 
writings of the nations with writings of 
our Bible which sustain no sort of vital 
relation to that religion which we wish 
them to accept? Is not this action 
inconsistent, uneconomical, and also 
expressive of grave indifference toward 
that which is and which must ever 
remain central in our religion, to wit, the 
supremacy of the revelation in Jesus? 

The demand for a new and distinctly 
Christian canon of scripture, of which 
we have spoken, is both undeniable and 
imperative. 

The Principle 

The formative principle of this new 
canon is an absolute regard for the reve- 
lation in Jesus. What that revelation 
is we are in a better position to know 
than any generation of the past, and 
hence are better prepared to undertake 
the construction of a Christian canon. 
Until the study of the Bible became 
scientific, and until it had solved 
certain problems of the origin and growth 
of the New Testament, it was not pos- 
sible to speak accurately of the revela- 
tion in Jesus, and therefore not possible 
to make that revelation the basis of a 
new canon. At the same time, our 
modern attainment is not to be over- 
rated. It is not possible yet and may 
never be possible to draw a clear and 
sure line through the Gospels between 
the genuine thought of Jesus and the 
thought of those disciples who com- 


piled these writings. But while this 
fact may properly warn the scholar 
against too great positiveness in regard 
to various details of the teaching of 
Jesus, it does not imply that the prin- 
ciple of the new canon is invalid. To 
grant that would be to concede that the 
Christian religion is essentially vague 
and indeterminate. The facts, however, 
do not allow this concession to be made. 
We know the spirit of Jesus, we know 
what great truths sustained his soul and 
guided him in his work, we know what 
he wanted of men. These truths stand 
out clearly above all the legendary 
accretions to the gospel story and are 
not brought into serious question by the 
intimate manner in which they are 
sometimes blended with the views of the 
evangelists. Here is the standard of the 
Christian religion as far as that can be 
found in written documents. 

Yet while the revelation in Jesus 
furnishes the sole authoritative standard 
of the Christian religion, it would be 
unwise to exclude from the new canon 
those elements of the Old Testament 
and the New which are closely akin to 
this revelation. The truth of the gospel 
had lofty spiritual antecedents. It did 
not rise precipitately from the expanse of 
preceding Jewish faith, nor is there a 
precipitate drop as we pass along from it 
to the life of the Christian church. 
Among the earliest interpretations of 
that revelation there are invaluable 
expressions of its spirit. The Old Tes- 
tament truths which nourished the 
spiritual life of Jesus are to a degree 
Christian in essence, and in a yet higher 
degree is that term applicable to some 
of the utterances of the disciples in the 


first great creative period of our religion. 
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What matter is truly akin to the 
revelation in Jesus is a question to be 
answered in the same historical manner 
in which we first determine that revela- 
tion itself. For this purpose the Gos- 
pels, analyzed into their earlier and later 
sources, are searched and tested in the 
light of what is unquestionably of Jesus. 
When the content of his message is 
determined as nearly as possible, we have 
the touchstone to be used in the further 
investigation. 

It is instructive to put by the side 
of this principle of the new canon those 
principles which were regulative in that 
process of selection which culminated, 
about two centuries before Christ, in the 
production of the Old Testament, and 
again, about four centuries later, in the 
production of the New Testament. Of 
the earlier of these processes our knowl- 
edge is slight, and of the second it is not 
exhaustive. But we recognize three 
principles which appear to have been 
especially influential. 

There was, first, the time element. 
A writing that had long been accepted 
as having special worth, or which was 
believed to have enjoyed a long accept- 
ance in this character, had therein a clear 
claim to a permanent place in the col- 
lection of sacred writings. Then, sec- 
ondly, there was the association of a 
writing with some great name, as the 
Pentateuch with Moses, the Song of 
Songs with Solomon, Lamentations with 
Jeremiah, and certain prophecies with 
Isaiah. Finally, there was the fact that 
a particular writing, as Daniel or the 
Revelation, had been of especial comfort 
in a time of distress by its glorious pic- 
tures of the exaltation that was in store 
for the people of God. 


It is quite clear that these principles 
are superficial. No one of them has 
more than an accidental value, nor 
could the combination of all three in the 
case of a particular book be said to 
constitute a valid ground for ascribing 
to that book the quality of unique and 
permanent authoritativeness. But, al- 


though superficial, these principles may © 


in certain circumstances have a degree 
of value. Thus, when the association of 
some writing with a great prophet, as 
Paul or Jeremiah, was well grounded, 
the fact of this association established 
a presumption that this writing was 
entitled to the same regard which was 
due to the personality of the reputed 
author. Again, the long use of a writing 
might have a legitimate, though always 
subordinate, influence in determining 
whether it should have a permanent 
place in the collection of a people’s 
sacred writings. This would hold in the 
case of a book that had religious value, 
but not equally of one that was merely 
a narrative of events. In like manner, 
the third principle mentioned above 
plainly has a variable worth. A writing 
may exalt Israel gloriously, as, for 
example, the second part of Isaiah, or 
ingloriously, as the Book of Esther. A 
narrow and unspiritual patriotism would 
be for us a reason for rejecting a par- 
ticular book, while a lofty patriotism, 
based on pre-eminence in suffering and 
service, might be a strong commenda- 
tion of a writing for a place in the col- 
lection of a nation’s sacred books. 

It appears, then, that even if those 
principles which were operative in the 
formation of the Old and New Testa- 
ment canons had been applied with 
thorough knowledge of the past and with 
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Wl a conscientious regard for present needs, 
writings might naturally and easily have 
been taken into the collections which 
ii were incongruous with each other and 
i which a later, more advanced age might 
4 fitly discard. 

h On the contrary, the principle of the 
proposed new canon is vital. It does not 
take account of the authorship of a writ- 
ing or of its use in the church, but looks 
to its content and, more narrowly, to the 


principle that is obviously final for the 
treatment of biblical writings. So long 
as Jesus remains the religious leader of 
the race the essence of his revelation 
must be the test of what is canonical. 
This seems, indeed, to be an almost self- 
evident truth, and yet it has never been 
applied, perhaps never before expressed. 
i The principle on which a Christian 
an revision of the Scriptures must be made 
y will impart some highly important char- 
acteristics to the resulting book. And 
first, this book will be homogeneous— 
not a national library, but a book of 
religion; not, as now, a book of religions, 
but a book of religion. It cannot be 
‘| consulted as a source of information on 
i the secular history of the Hebrew people 
t or their antiquities, their religious laws 
|, and sacrifices, or their social and domes- 
q tic life. It will not yield two or more 
| essentially different conceptions of reli- 
| gion. It will thus lose in variety but 
gain immensely in clearness, intensity, 
and force. Then, in the second place, 
the new canon will be authoritative. 
Whatever authority can inhere in a 
written document will inhere in this for 
the disciples of Jesus, since it consists 
only of his revelation and that which 
is truly akin to it. The quality of 


Christian quality of its content. It is a. 
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authoritativeness will belong to the 
entire canon—we cannot say to all parts 
alike, for the degree of kinship between 
the revelation in Jesus and other parts 
of the Bible where kinship is rightly 
recognized is not always the same. If 
the highest spiritual authority belongs to 
the largest, most enfranchising, and 
most spiritual conceptions, then obvi- 
ously we cannot claim identical authority 
for conceptions that differ widely in their 
measures of truth. It will remain true, 
however, that the new canon, by virtue 
of its formative principle, may claim a 
religious authority above that which 
belongs to our present Bible as a 
whole. 

It may be added that the new canon 
will be relatively brief. The oldest 
collection of the Master’s words would 
fill about seven pages in the Standard 
American Revision, and all his authentic 
teaching about twenty-six pages. The 
historical material which concerns his 
life in distinction from his teaching 
would fill about eighteen pages in the 
same version, and thus we should have 
in all—teaching and life-record together 
—some forty-four pages. From the 
New Testament, exclusive of the first 
three Gospels, we have of material akin 
to the revelation in Jesus what would 
make approximately ten pages in the 
American Revision, and from the Old 
Testament what would take about 
thirty-eight pages. Hence the new 
Christian canon of scripture would con- 
sist of about ninety-two pages of matter, 
the page of the American Revision being 
taken as standard. It would therefore 
be approximately one-twelfth the size 
of our Bible. It may not be unreason- 
able to believe that the new canon 
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would gain in power in the same pro- 
portion in which it would lose in bulk. 


The Significance of the New Canon 


For the Christianizing of the world 
it is of the utmost moment that the 
church be far more thoroughly Chris- 
tianized, and for the Christianizing of 
the church it is of the utmost moment 
that the Bible be Christianized. Chris- 
tians are largely the people of a book 
and will so continue. It is fundamental, 
therefore, that this book—this litera- 
ture of many centuries—should give up 
its Christian content. 

It is obvious that if the Bible were 
reduced to the standard of Jesus the 
attention of the church would be con- 
centrated on a relatively small amount of 
matter and that the matter which is 
really vital. The practical gain from 
this concentration would be incalculable. 

The church has paid dearly in the 
past, and pays dearly now, for its failure 
to discriminate between the Bible and 
the Christian standard, or, in other 
words, for its blind worship of a book. 
Generation after generation has spent 
much time in the attempt to extract 
religious truth out of biblical writings 
that are secular, and much also in the 
study of writings which nowhere rise 
to the standard to which the Christian 
is held. It has been the practice of 
great communions to assign the Bible 
in course from Genesis to Revelation for 
reading in public worship and for the 
direction of the minister’s thought. The 
prevailing method of the Sunday school 
is to lead its classes through the length 
and breadth of the Scriptures, assigning 
now six months to the Old Testament 
and then six to the New. The principle 


of the system is quantitative rather 
than qualitative. The history of Israel 
is treated as though no less important 
for Christian nurture than the history of 
the ministry of Jesus; the campaign 
against Jericho as though it were no less 
pertinent than Paul’s preaching in 
Corinth; popular legends and folk-tales 
of the earliest days of Hebrew history 
as though they were of a piece with the 
Sermon on the Mount. The results of 
such study are mixed; the bad often 
preponderates. One inevitable conse- 
quence is the creation of a belief in 
the pupil’s mind that the Bible should 
all be regarded as equally sacred and 
profitable, which means, of course, that 
the uniqueness of the gospel and the 
supremacy of Jesus are utterly lost or at 
least seriously compromised. This is an 
evil that far outweighs all the supposed 
advantages of the method. A second 
result is that large numbers of young 
people graduate from the Sunday school 
with only the meagerest and most hazy 
notions of the first principles of the 
gospel. Their thought has been directed 
to so wide and heterogeneous a field that 
it has nowhere penetrated beneath the 
surface. Still another significant conse- 
quence of the old method is a general 
indifference toward the Bible. It 
requires an accomplished teacher to 
interest—we do not say to instruct 
religiously—the average child in the 
Jewish law or the political life of Pales- 
tine or the sacred antiquities of the 
Hebrew people, not to mention the 
apocalyptic literature as seen in Daniel 
and Revelation, or prophecies that 
were narrow and merely temporary in 
character. Probably not one teacher 
in a hundred is fit for this task. It 
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follows that children and youth regard 
these subjects as insipid and unprofit- 
able, and naturally the entire Bible in 
which they are found shares in this 
unfavorable judgment. Thus thou- 
sands, yea millions, of young folks in 
the church are not only kept from any 
adequate study of what is Christian in 
the Bible, but are also made relatively 
indifferent toward the entire book. 
Obviously this is a matter of the first 
importance to the progress of Chris- 
tianity. 

But the significance of Christianizing 
the Bible is of yet wider moment. The 
emergence of the Christian standard 
from the vast and heterogeneous mass 
of the Scriptures will necessitate a 
reconstruction of belief on various sub- 
jects. It will release the Christian 
from the incongruities and weaknesses 
of mixed standards, and will initiate 
a higher order of faith. Let this be 
briefly illustrated. 

When we think of God as Jesus did 
we shall no longer speak of him as a 
of war’? who marches at the head 
of his chosen hosts in campaigns for the 
enslavement or extermination of other 
tribes and peoples; no longer speak of 
him as a jealous God who visits the 
iniquities of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren, or as a local and partisan God who 
deals with one people in mercy and with 
another in bare justice; no longer think 
of him as pleased with any outward 
worship, as costly sacrifices and fastings 
and the infliction of physical pain on 
one’s self; no longer think of him as a 
God who in one epoch forgives sin 
because of his own forgiving character, 
but who in another epoch must be con- 
strained thereto by events that work 


upon him from without; and no longer 
think of him as in any peculiar sense the 
God of the past or the God of the future, 
as the God of the invisible rather than 
of the visible world. Conceptions of 
God that are not found in the Christian 
standard and are not akin to it will be 
unhesitatingly rejected. 

Again, with the emergence of the 
Christian standard from the rest of the 
Scriptures there will come a different 
view of the Master. We shall no longer 
see him through the medium of Greek | 
philosophy or of the popular messianism 
of his own time; no longer speak of him 
as having pre-existed, as having been the 
active agent in the creation of the world, 
and as having revealed himself in a 
measure to the prophets of the former 
age; no longer regard him as having 
lived a dual life, or as standing over 
against God with a consciousness essen- 
tially unlike that of other men; no longer 
think of him as wielding any extraordi- 
nary power save such as flowed naturally 
and inevitably from the pure fountain 
of his inner life of faith and love; no 
longer think of him as the object of 
worship, but only as the unique pattern 
and the inspirer of the acceptable 
worship of God; no longer see in him 
and his work a special law of redemption, 
but rather a perfect and unique illus- 
tration of an eternal law, operative from 
the beginning of human history, opera- 
tive at present, and to be operative to 
the end of the history of sinful man; 
no longer think of him as standing out- 
side the Kingdom of God in the world 
to come, but rather as a member of that 
kingdom, its glory, and its crown. 

Yet once more, we may illustrate the 
significance of a Christianized Bible in 
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the reconstruction of belief by reference 
to the church. Not least remarkable 
will be the change in this sphere. With 
the emergence of the Christian standard 
and the clear recognition of what it does 


not contain, we shall no longer think of . 


the church as contemplated by Jesus, 
much less as founded by him; no longer 
think of entrance into the member- 
ship of the church in any other light 
than that in which we should consider 
our civic and social duties; no longer 
think of any Christian rite as being 
either necessary to salvation or even 
as helpful thereto save as we make it 
so, regarding them merely as symbols of 
spiritual realities; no longer regard the 
church as a unique and eternal institu- 
tion whereby the purpose and spirit of 
God are exclusively made known to the 
successive generations of men, but only 
as one agent which has signally con- 
tributed to this end; no longer strive 
with one another for the predominance of 
this or that form of church government 
and worship, recognizing that all alike 
are of purely human origin, and desirable 
or undesirable according as they pro- 
mote the spirit of the gospel; and no 
_longer admit that any officer in the 
church, from the Congregational minister 
to the Metropolitan of Moscow and the 
Pope of the universal Roman church, 
has a shred of authority except that 
which his adherents give him and that 
which inheres in his own manhood. 
There is still another quarter in 
which the significance of a Christianized 
Bible must be fundamental and far- 
reaching. The emergence of the Chris- 
tian standard will bring, as we have seen, 
a reconstruction of belief; it will also 
bring an age of new power. The meas- 


ure of this power we cannot tell in 
advance, for never yet has the church 
had this standard; but we have reason 
to believe that it will far surpass any 
manifestation of power in the centuries 
past. This belief is variously grounded. 
In the first place, it is grounded in that 
fact of concentration on the Christian 
element of the Bible of which we have 
spoken. There is no sort of inspiration 
for true life in many parts of the Scrip- 
tures, but high inspiration in other 
parts. It cannot therefore be doubtful 
what result would follow from a constant 
concentration on those parts that are 
charged with spiritual power. 

Again, the belief that an age of 
religious power hitherto unknown will 
be introduced with the emergence of the 
Christian standard is well anchored in 
the fact that this emergence means the 
emergence of Jesus and his type of 
religion. The sheer force of his person- 
ality broke the bondage of his disciples 
to the past and invested them with a 
spiritual power which within three 


centuries made them the predominant . 


factor of the Roman world. That 
personality is operative now through the 
gospel, and no step within human power 
can so heighten the influence of that fact 
as the reduction of the Bible to a Chris- 
tian basis. In this new canon Jesus 
would be supreme, and therefore the 
emergence of this Christian standard in 
the consciousness of the church will 
bring a deepening of the impress of his 
life and character. From this deeper 
impress there will inevitably flow a 
steadier, purer, and stronger spiritual 
power. 

Finally, the belief that the reduction 
of the Bible to a Christian basis will 
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DIFFICULTIES CONCERNING PRAYER. II 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, D.D., LL.D. 
President of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


II. Difficulties from a False Concep- 
tion of Prayer 

Besides the difficulties which arise 
in part from certain unwarranted pre- 
possessions due to a mechanistic view of 
the world, there are difficulties which arise 
from a false conception of prayer itself. 

It is here, it seems to me, that Tyn- 
dall’s famous proposal of a prayer-gauge 
lies, rather than in the field of scientific 
difficulties. Tyndall’s idea seems to be 
that of applying a gauge to prayer, 
in the same sense in which one might 
apply a gauge tosteam. It ought hardly 
to be necessary to say at all that such 
a conception is utterly beside the mark 
from the Christian point of view. 
Prayer, for Christ, is no force put simply 
in man’s hands to be measured by the 
number of prayers or the number of per- 
sons or the length of time in prayer. 
There are no units of compulsive force 
on God to be so gauged. Prayer is no 
compulsion or command on God. God 
does not abdicate his throne and simply 
allow the human will to determine 
results. Else we should not dare to 
pray. We are many times clearly 
aware, even in the case of interests that 
seem very precious to us, that we simply 
do not know what results are really best. 
We dare to pray because we come to one 
who loves us, and has the infinite wis- 
dom to express that love as it may best 
be expressed. If there is prayer at all 
in the Christian sense, therefore, it is 
prayer offered always in glad and neces- 


sary submission to the wisdom and love 
of God. So that from the Christian 
point of view a prayer even for direct 
results may be “answered” just as truly 
in the refusal as in the granting of the 
specific request. And to gauge prayer 
in this larger sense would require nothing 
less than infinite wisdom. 

There is besides, of course, the practi- 
cal impossibility of any such test as that 
that Tyndall proposed, since prayer as 
a spiritual force, as has been suggested, 
cannot be measured by the number of 
prayers or the number of persons or 
length of time in prayer. No meas- 
urable test is possible. Spiritually val- 
ued, the prayer of one might outweigh 
the prayer of many. And whatever 
previous agreements were made con- 
cerning the patients in a hospital that 
were to be prayed for and those that 
were not, the dumb desire of the patient 
himself or of his friends might well be, 
in the thought of God, as eloquent pray- 
ing as the most elaborately voiced peti- 
tions. If there be a God at all he can 
be no mere passive mass, subject to the 
pressure of human determination. He 
has, himself, infinite purposes of love 
and wisdom to work out in the world 
and in relation to men quite beyond 
our gauging in any possible mechanical 
fashion. 

A second difficulty, arising from a 
false conception of prayer, is sometimes 
expressed in the form: God knows what 
I need, why, therefore, should I pray? 
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bring an age of new and higher religious 
power flows from the unquestionable 
fact that it will bring an age of greater 
spiritual freedom. Jesus stood forth 
unconventional, unfettered, spiritually 
free in a time of universal bondage to 
tradition. The church has never even 
distantly approached the realization of 
his freedom; on the contrary, it has 
scarcely risen in this respect above the 
level of the Judaism of Jesus’ day. It 
has been bound by the theology of the 
Fathers, bound by the deliverances of 
the early Councils, bound by the tradi- 
tions of the Roman church, bound by 
modern confessions and dogmas, bound 
by the tenets of denominational leaders. 
Bondage of this sort, now as in the time 
of Jesus, darkens the firmament of truth, 
weakens the spirit of loyalty to Jesus, 
and checks the nobler development of 
the soul. But with the emergence of the 
Christian standard, dominated as it is 
by a Person who was characterized in 
the highest degree by spiritual freedom, 
there must come into the church more 
of this freedom, and with its coming, 
as with the coming of the genial airs of 
spring, there will be a quickening and 
manifestation of spiritual power. 

Such appears to us the significance 
of the new Christian canon. It may well 
be that it is here much underrated, for 
it would be difficult indeed to speak of 
it too highly. The power of Jesus to 
affect human society cannot be known 
until the standard by which he lived is 


fairly tried. That standard has thus 
far been obscured by intimate associa- 
tion with other standards of supposedly 
divine origin and by interpretations 
fundamentally at variance with the view 
which Jesus entertained concerning both 
God and himself. When that standard 
emerges from the Bible and enters some- 
what into the minds of Christian people, 
there may well be seen, on a far vaster 
scale, what appeared once in the lives 
of a little company of Galilean disciples— 
a wonderful enfranchisement of spirit 
and a yet more wonderful accession of 
personal power. 

If Jesus, when enswathed in the bands 
of an elaborate, inspired literature and 
the later bands of an authoritative inter- 
pretation of that literature—this inter- 
pretation including himself and his 
message—has yet exercised an uplifting 
influence through nineteen centuries, 
what may he not do when allowed to 
present his own religion and to have 
his presentation accepted as authorita- 
tive? We cannot tell. The men who 
come after us, a generation near or 
remote, who shall know the very religion 
of Jesus through a clear and deep experi- 
ence, who shall move toward God and 
toward man as it were hand in hand 
with him, and other generations yet more 
distant whose experience of these things 
shall have the reinforcement of a long 
heritage from spirits of the higher order, 
will show whether the anticipations of 
this hour are too bold and confident. 
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human heart to knock; it is for us to 
open the door. The effective relation 
between God and men must always be 
a work of co-operation. And prayer is 
this opening of the door. 

It must also be added, of course, that 
the objection we are now considering 
seems to think of prayer as purely of the 
nature of request, and quite ignores the 
whole great range of personal relations 
in the communion of spirit with spirit, 
quite independent of things asked for. 
Doubtless the thought that God knows 
my need and has me in his loving care, 
will keep me from urging with importu- 
nate anxiety requests for things concern- 
ing whose good I cannot be sure, and 
therefore may well affect the proportion 
of prayer to be given to doubtful requests. 
But it ought not to determine the entire 
question of what prayer is to be to me. 


Ill. Difficulties from the Supposed 
Improbability of Prayer 


But though certain initial difficulties 
concerning prayer may be thus set aside, 
the human heart is concerned with the 
main question: What, after all, is the 
probability of effective relations between 
God and men? Are we just deceiving 
ourselves here? Is prayer a fond delu- 
sion? Are there any spiritual forces, 
any relations of appeal and response, 
between God and man? Ultimately 
we must be willing fully to face the facts, 
for it is no gain for any of us that we 
should be finally deceived. Is it easier, 
then, to deny the reality of prayer? 
We live in an age with a “stupendous 
reliance on machinery,” in an age of 
enormous material conquest, in an age 
in which knowledge of the material 
world is enormously extended, in a 


business, commercial, and organizing 
age. And it is peculiarly easy in such 
an age that the spiritual factors in life 
should be somewhat hidden. Let us 
ask ourselves, therefore, what the proba- 
bility concerning prayer is. 

The probabilities of the case can 
perhaps be briefly summarized. In the 
first place, and for myself, I cannot 
doubt that we must affirm the inherent 
probability of prayer. God is; we are. 
The interrelation of God and the human 
soul is to be expected. The reasons 
would need to be very strong that would 
set aside such inherent probability. 
Moreover, we need God. All the deeper 
knowledge of human nature makes us 
feel that man cannot be satisfied simply 
with the finite. And Augustine’s great 
word has been so frequently quoted just 
because it answers so completely to the 
instinctive judgment of men: “Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, and our hearts 
are restless until they find rest in Thee.” 
If we are to recognize the existence of 
God at all we must believe that he seeks 
our best good, and that what, therefore, 
is necessary to our highest development 
will not be denied us. 

Nor can we leave out of account the 
further fact that all men are impelled 
to pray. The practically universal fact 
of religion has everywhere meant prayer. 
Has this instinct no response? John 
Fiske carries one’s conviction when he 
says: 

If the relation thus established in the 
morning twilight of Man’s existence between 
the Human Soul and a world invisible and 
immaterial is a relation of which only the 
subjective term is real and the objective 
term is non-existent, then, I say, it is some- 
thing utterly without precedent in the whole 


It is interesting to see that Christ him- 
self, in his own teaching, seems to argue 
in exactly the other way: “Your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of, 
before ye ask him. After this manner 
therefore pray.” Let one see the real 
implication of the objection here urged 
against prayer. God must either know 
or not know what we need. Would it be 
a better reason for prayer to reverse the 
statement of the objector and say: God 
does not know what I need, therefore 
I will pray? Certainly we are not likely 
to seek help from a God who does not 
know what our needs are. 

Christ seems to be really arguing, in 
his teaching concerning prayer, in Mat- 
thew, somewhat in this fashion: We are 
to pray, not because God is reluctant 
and because his will must be battered 
down by incessant repetition—‘“ Use 
not vain repetitions, as the Gentiles do.” 
Nor are we to pray as a short cut to 
things, making prayer largely selfish 
and material. Our great need in every 
personal relation is the need of the person 
himself, not primarily of the things that 
the relation may carry with it. We 
need God and communion with God. 
If prayer is to have any reality worth 
talking about, it must be the reality of 
a divine association, involving contin- 


uous mutual self-revelation and answer- 


ing faith. When prayer is so personally 
conceived, it is seen to be the achieve- 
ment and gift of a lifetime, though the 
simplest of things. But we obviously 
cannot drift into it. Here, too, the best 
is a growth—the growing expression of 
a deep inner life, where the conditions of 
a satisfying personal relation are ful- 
filled. Christ seems therefore to be 
urging with men positively that it is 
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because God knows and loves and cares 
that we dare to pray and may pray. If 
he did not know, there would be no use 
in praying; and if he did not love and 
care, we should not dare to pray. In 
all this, Christ is answering that inherent 
and inevitable need of prayer to which 
Professor James referred. Whatever 
our theories about prayer, we must pray. 
We cannot help the instinctive cry to 
the universe, to any God in whom we 
blindly believe, when we are thinking 
of the things that deeply concern us. 
Where work to which we have given our 
life, where our intrinsic honor, where the 
friends whom most we love, are con- 
cerned, there we must pray. And to this 
need Christ responds, You may pray. 
Onewho rightly conceives the personal 
relation involved in prayer can hardly 
fail to realize, too, that the objection we 
are considering stops in a very shallow 
conception of prayer. As in any per- 
sonal relation, God cannot give himself 
and his best blessings except to respon- 
sive hearts. The deepest self-revelation 
can be made only to the reverent, and 
prayer is this response to God, this open- 
ing of ourselves to him. As surely as 
the best gifts of friendship cannot be 
made available to the purely selfish 
person, so surely must there be some 
active response in our human hearts to 
God’s own self-revelation, if he is to 
bestow all that he would upon us. 
Moreover, because respect for the 
personality of another is the deepest con- 
dition of right personal relations, we may 
be certain that God’s attitude is always 
that of reverence for the human person- 
ality. He does not thrust himself upon 
us; he does not force his way into our 
lives. He stands at the door of the 
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history of creation. All the analogies of 
Evolution, so far as we have yet been able 
to decipher it, are overwhelmingly against 
any such supposition. 


The lesson of evolution is that through 
all these weary ages the Human Soul has 
not been cherishing in Religion a delusive 
phantom, but in spite of seemingly endless 
groping and stumbling it has been rising 
to the recognition of its essential kinship 
with the ever-living God. Of all the impli- 
cations of the doctrine of evolution with 
regard to Man, I believe the very deepest 
and strongest to be that which asserts the 
Everlasting Reality of Religion. 

It is probably not too much to say, 
either, that the best in the race have 
tended to make the most of prayer. 
Certainly the great moral and spiritual 
seers and leaders of the race have given, 
on the whole, emphatic testimony at 
this point. 

Christ’s own practice and example 
here are still more convincing to the 
Christian. The Christian man feels that 
one might well rest the entire argument 
for prayer upon this great single fact. 
For if we are to regard Christ simply as 
the supreme character of the race, the 
man of clearest moral and spiritual dis- 
cernment, we cannot overlook the fact 


that he is pre-eminently a man of prayer. 
Prayer evidently was his one great 
source of strength, of solace, and of 
courage. He flees to God. It may 
well be doubted whether any of his dis- 
ciples have given sufficient weight to this 
example of Christ himself. If he needed 
such recourse to prayer, and found such 
life in it, we may be very sure that we 
need it still more. We are not likely 
to make any mistake in following Christ’s 
example. 

It is perfectly plain, moreover, that 
Christ does not regard this communion 
with the Father as something in which 
he has a part where men have none; for 
he encourages and urges and commands 
prayer on the part of his disciples. 
Christ’s unmistakable example and 
teaching suggest much more than the 
mere probability of the reality of prayer. 
Whether the matter of prayer is entirely 
clear to us or not, it evidently was an 
unquestioned fact for him. He knew. 
He felt that he could bear testimony out 
of his own experience, and the testimony 
is the expert testimony of a master in the 
realm of the moral and spiritual. If 
the revelation of God in Christ means 
anything, it surely means the reality of 
prayer. 
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BERGSON AND RELIGION 
SOME PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 


LUCIUS HOPKINS MILLER 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 


The motto prefixed by Pogson to his 
English translation of Bergson’s Essai 
sur les données immediates de la con- 
science’ is the following c)aracteristic 
quotation from Plotinus: 

If a man were to inquire of Nature the 
reason of her creative activity, and if she 
were willing to give ear and answer, she 
would say: “Ask me not, but understand 
in silence, even as I am silent and am not 
wont to speak.” 

This is, of course, a half-truth, but 
that half-truth may help to carry us 
into the very depths of the Bergsonian 
position. The words of Plotinus have 
in them a touch of fundamental reli- 
gious feeling, and if, in any real sense, 
Bergson’s thought pursues the path of 
“understanding silence,” we may expect 
to find in that thought definite reli- 
gious implications. If that is so, Berg- 
son should be of interest to all who 
believe in the significance of religion. 

To be sure, Bergson’s thought may, 
and indeed it does, suggest religious 
implicates which are at variance with 
widely accepted interpretations of the 
religious life. But for one who believes 
in the reality of a progressive revelation 
of God in human history—and is this 
not biblical and Christian ?—departure 
from existing forms of faith will not 
necessarily disturb fundamental faith 
itself. Mere change of air is often 
invigorating. There is such a thing as 

* English title, Time and Free Will. 


a healthy mental disturbance, for mental 
peace and placidity are often only the 
precursors of spiritual slumber. To 
those who wish to maintain a religion of 
mere peace and placidity, if such a thing 
be possible, I would suggest that they 
shun the influence of Bergson’s philoso- 
phy. Set and final forms, rigid and 
unchanging formulations, do not flour- 
ish in its atmosphere. 

On the other hand, Bergson strikes 
certain notes which harmonize with age- 
old religious themes. Many thinkers 
object to him because he is too old- 
fashioned; because he merely voices in 
new form ideas which are too old to be 
any longer regarded—Heracleitan ideas, 
neo-Platonic ideas; because he resur- 
rects conceptions which have been con- 
clusively disproved, as, for example, the 
independent existence of the soul and 
the possibility for man of at least a 
modicum of absolute knowledge. These 
conflicting opinions whet curiosity, and 
one wonders whether this philosophy 
may not contain new values for reli- 
gious thought, especially in a day when 
men are longing as much as ever for the 
great religious verities but are unable 
to find them satisfactorily in orthodox 
forms of interpretation. 


Thus far, comparatively little atten- 
tion has been paid to the religious aspects 
of Bergson’s thought. A few books and 
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articles discuss this question, but they 
are without exception either haphazard 
in method or otherwise unsatisfactory." 
Naturally enough, most of the literature 
dealing with Bergson has consisted of 
reviews, criticisms, and expositions of 
his philosophy as such. This emphasis 
still continues in spite of the feeling of 
surfeit which is beginning to manifest 
itself. This monotonous repetition of 
description has had its value, however, in 
extending to wider and wider circles an 
acquaintance, however superficial, with 
this philosophy. But even lay readers 
are now beginning to ask what bearing, if 
any, this new method of viewing the uni- 
verse may have upon religious thought. 
Another reason for the comparative 
lack of religious emphasis in the liter- 
ature of the subject is the fact that Berg- 
son does not anticipate himself. He 
has promised us for the days to come a 
discussion of both religion and ethics, 
provided he feels when the time comes 
that his results in these directions con- 
tribute something new to human thought. 
He is careful and conservative in what 
he publishes and has himself said that 
much of his work has never reached the 
light of publication because the results 
were inconclusive. His own words are: 
Throughout my philosophical career 
I have never felt that I was under the obli- 


gation of writing a book. Many of the 
lines of investigation which I pursued led 
me nowhere, and I did not think it necessary 
to give the world “news from nowhere.” 
It was only when I reached a positive answer 
to a question that I embodied it in a book. 

I still feel the same way. If my studies 
of ethics and religion do not throw new light 
upon these vexed problems, I will not en- 
cumber the world with an additional book. 
But if my method enables me to grasp cer- 
tain aspects of the problem which have 
eluded others, I shall endeavor to make 
others see the things which I saw.? 


Bergson may come to a negative 
conclusion regarding the publication of 
his religious and ethical researches, but 
I do not think this is likely to be the 
case. On occasion he has made specific 
references to these questions and in a 
sympathetic tone. For instance, Le- 
vine’s interview, just quoted, contains 
these statements also: 

. ... the craving for religious expe- 
rience will remain and probably grow 
stronger as time goes on. The religious 
feeling [in Professor Bergson’s philosophical 
interpretation] is the sense of not being 
alone in this world, the sense of a relation- 
ship between the individual and the spirit- 
ual source of life. 

And again: 

. ... This source of life is undoubt- 

edly spiritual. Is it personal? Probably. 


* Compare the following: E. Hermann, Eucken and Bergson: Their Significance for Christian 
Thought (Boston); A. S. Mories, ‘Bergson and Mysticism,” Westminster Review (June, 1912); 
Underhill, “Bergson and the Mystics,” Living Age (March 16, 1912); MacIntosh, “Bergson and 
Religion,” Biblical World (January, 1913); Gerrard, “Bergson, Newman and Aquinas,” Catholic 
World (March, 1913); Douglas, “Christ and Bergson,” North American Review (April, 1913); 
E. LeRoy, A New Philosophy: Henri Bergson (1913); K. Bornhausen, “Die Philosophie Henri 
Bergsons und ihre Bedeutung fiir den Religionsbegriff,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche (1910); 
Charles Corbiére, “‘Le dieu de M. Bergson,” Revue de théologie et des questions religieuses (March, 
1910); A. Joussain, Romantisme et religion (Alcan, Paris, 1910); C. Coignet, De Kant @ Bergson. 
Reconciliation de la religion et de la science dans un spiritualisme nouveau (Alcan, Paris, 1911). 

2 Dr. Louis Levine’s interview with Bergson. Cf. the New York Times, February 22, 1914. 
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.... Of course, personal in a different 
way, without all those accidental traits 
which in our minds form part of personality 
and which are bound up with the existence 
of the body. But personal in a larger sense 
of the term—a spiritual unity expressing 
itself in the creative process of evolution. 


Useful as these statements are, they 
are at best merely straws indicating 
which way the wind is blowing. At the 
present time, if one is to characterize 
the religious effects of Bergson’s thought, 
he must do it chiefly by means of infer- 
ences drawn from the main emphases 
of the philosophy.» These emphases 
can be determined with sufficient cer- 
tainty, and it is as legitimate as it is 
interesting and valuable to discuss tenta- 
tively the relation of these emphases to 
religious thought and life. 

The imagination of the educated 
world has been fired by this man; espe- 
cially in France, of course, but only less 
so in England and in America. He has 
many admirers in Italy and in other 
countries, and even Germany, wedded 
as she is to her own processes of thought, 
has recognized his significance. The 
modernists in Europe, particularly in 
France, are turning to Bergson for in- 
spiration and support. On the social 
side, the syndicalists are appealing to 
him and, whether rightly or wrongly, 
are finding in his philosophy a point 
d’appui for their own views regarding 
the social order. 

More generally, thinking people 
throughout the civilized world have come 
to realize that here is a new force to be 
reckoned with, a new view to be seriously 
considered. Leaders of thought have 
long since recognized that there has 
not yet been time in which mentally to 
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digest the mass of new facts brought to 
light by scientific investigation. Those 
who know the history of human thought 
and the circumstances which give rise to 
new philosophies have realized that the 
time was ripe for an attempt to reassess 
the meaning of life in the light of the 
new knowledge. Even the rank and 
file of men, who necessarily lag behind 
and gather up the crumbs which fall 
from the tables of the masters, have 
come to feel that a new interpretation of 
life was due. Many have been looking 
in eager expectancy for such an inter- 
pretation in the hope that old values 
might be conserved while forms and 
interpretations more suited to the temper 
and information of the age were being 
wrought out. Thus, whether attracted 
or repelled, all informed men are at 
least curious regarding this new phi- 
losophy. It is therefore a pertinent and 
a timely matter to attempt to decide 
what its religious values may be. 


The kind and degree of interest one 
has in a task of this sort depend upon 
the theory one holds regarding the rela- 
tion of philosophy and religion to one 
another. One may start with the pre- 
supposition that philosophy is the be-all 
and end-all of any attempt to unify the 
apparently conflicting facts of human 
existence; that one must first have a 
complete philosophy of the universe 
before he can begin to discuss the ques- 
tion of religion. For such a man phi- 
losophy determines religion and the 
latter must ever be subservient to the 
former. 

This is what the Hegelians have 
generally done and, it must be admitted, | 
with great success, if the size and quality 


of a following are tests of success. One 
has but to read Edward Caird’s Evo- 
lution of Religion, to see this point of 
view at its best. Here evolutionary 
idealism is the key used with a sure and 
clever hand to unlock the door to the 
mysteries of religious truth and history. 
I may remark in passing that when the 
door is opened, in the case of Caird at 
least, we are led directly to Christianity 
as the goal of all our seeking. Of 
course, for those who think in this way, 
who believe that philosophy should 
dominate religion, there is little use in 
discussing the religious value of a phi- 
losophy until you have settled the one 
all-important and prior question, What 
philosophy do you espouse? The pri- 
mary interest of such men is in the com- 
parison of philosophies, in order to 
determine that philosophy to which one 
should yield adherence. When that 
adherence is achieved, it is merely a 
question of determining the kind of 
religion which such a philosophy may 
allow or suggest. A discussion of the 
religious values of other philosophies 
becomes, in this instance, a more or less 
idle and academic discussion. 

On the other hand, there are those 
who hold that it is religion which neces- 
sarily determines one’s philosophy. We 
need not here take into account the 
“man on the street.” Such a man may 
have his philosophy, but it is necessarily 
crude and undeveloped. If he is a reli- 
gious “man on the street,” he will more 
than likely be suspicious of all philosophy 
on the general and not wholly despi- 
cable supposition that all intellectual 
speculation regarding supermundane 
matters is profitless, or worse. There 
are, however, large sections of the reli- 
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gious world in which, because of certain 
historical processes, religion has come 
to exercise a dominant authority over 
philosophy. The Roman Catholic po- 
sition is the best illustration of this, 
although this point of view is not at all 
limited to Roman Catholics. Orthodox 
Protestant theologians also have held 
that only one form of philosophical 
thought was consistent with Christian 
revelation—a philosophy necessarily de- 
termined, so they thought, by the char- 
acter of that revelation. 

This tendency, at least as far as 
Roman Catholics are concerned, is due 
to a historical development, through 
which, as a matter of fact, philosophy 
first impressed the iron heel of its author- 
ity upon religion. The vogue of Aris- 
totle in the mediaeval world, especially 
from the time of Thomas Aquinas, 
established a connection between the 
Aristotelian philosophy and the Chris- 
tian religion which still persists in the 
Roman Catholic church and _ seems 
well-nigh unbreakable. The modernist 
movement continues its nibbling process, 
but there does not seem to be any likeli- 
hood of its producing an immediate 
effect upon the great mass of Roman 
Catholic thinkers. Of course, these 
thinkers now believe that their phi- 
losophy is as divine and as unassailable 
as Christian revelation itself and, from 
a very early time after the Aristotelian 
conquest of the church, the exponents 
of orthodox theology have believed that 
this philosophy inescapably follows from 
the religion. This means that to be 
a Christian in religion is necessarily to 
be an Aristotelian in philosophy. The 
traditional dogmas of the church, largely 
Augustinian, were fitted into the Aris- 
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totelian framework by Aquinas in such 
a way that the two elements became 
fused and the aegis of revelation and of 
church authority was thrown over both 
alike. Thus Roman Catholic theolo- 
gians have come to think that philosophy 
is necessarily subservient to religion; 
that there is only one philosophy ca- 
pable of this supreme submission, the 
revealed Aristotelianism; that all other 
philosophies are anathema. These theo- 
logians represent a power too strong and 
too extensive to be ignored. 

For such men also a discussion of the 
religious significance of a philosophy is 
an idle discussion, unless it be a dis- 
cussion of the religious implicates of the 
philosophy—the philosophy which, 
as they fondly think, religion necessa- 
rily dictates to the believer. Indeed, 
such thinkers would go farther and 
brand such an attempt with the marks 
of skepticism and infidelity, because 
there can be only one philosophy and 
that philosophy is the divine philosophy 
—the only one which is consistent with 
divinely revealed religion." 

The charming or, as some would 
prefer to have it, the distressing variety 
of man’s mental operations finds one of 
its best illustrations in the subject now 
before us. After leaving our Catholic 
friend, who insists upon the essential 
connection between religion and phi- 
losophy—and a particular philosophy 
at that—we soon traverse the path of 
other friends quite different. In the 
homes of these people also Religion is a 
welcome guest, but welcome because of 


her own innate charm. She does not 
need the more sophisticated Dame Phi- 
losophy to announce her entrance into 
the drawing-room. She does not ask 
or wish the worldly-wise Queen of the 
Sciences to stand at her elbow and sug- 
gest the next proper step. She moves 
through the homes of men with the sure 
grace of unconscious simplicity. In 
fact, according to these friends, Dame 
Philosophy should be barred the door. 
She has been such a disturbing factor 
at previous gatherings that her presence 
is no longer desirable or permissible. 
Christianity is an inductive religion 
and Christian theology must take on an 
inductive character. Fact and not 
theory is the important thing and specu- 
lation should be disowned. We are 
living in an inductive age which yields 
easily to agnosticism, and if we are to 
present religion to such an age in any 
effective manner we must adapt our 
religious interpretation to the inductive 
method and the agnostic temper. 
According to Ritschl, whom we may 
take as the best example of this tendency 
in current thought, reason and faith 
must be separated—philosophy and 
religion kept apart. As Edghill says, 
Ritschl held that “ .... the conclu- 
sions of practical religion are supposed 
to be independent of and irrecon- 
cilable with the results of the theoretic 
reason .... reality is unknowable 
by way of metaphysics... . [there 
is] a line of absolute demarcation be- 
tween religious and theoretic knowl- 
edge.” And Hermann has said, “It 


t The Aristotelianism of Roman Catholic thinkers contains within itself the principle by which 
the church justifies the contention that there is no other philosophy. Hence the unbreakable circle 
of thought in which Catholic theologians move. 


2E. A. Edghill, Faith and Fact: A Study of Ritschlianism. 
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makes no difference to a Christian 
whether philosophically he is a mate- 
rialist or an idealist.”* It should be 
added that this position is of a kind to 
appeal to “the man on the street.” 
What he wants is practice, not theory, 
of course. What he is after is results, 
no matter how they come or how their 


coming may be metaphysically ex- — 


plained. Thus, among average people 
as well as among the intellectual “qual- 
ity,” this antimetaphysical metaphysics 
has an imposing following. 

One is tempted to tarry and discuss 
the validity of this position in itself; to 
ask whether our knowledge can thus 
be placed in two or more water-tight 
compartments; to discuss whether judg- 
ments of value may legitimately elimi- 
nate judgments of fact, judgments of 
existence. But we must not stop. The 
discussion would not be pertinent for 
present purposes. What we need to 
realize at this point is merely this: for 
such as the Ritschlians, at least as far 
as they personally are concerned, our 
question is once more an idle one. I 
mean the question of the religious value 
of a given philosophy. A given phi- 
losophy has no religious value because 
philosophy as such has no religious 
value. Men who wish to keep young 
that way may, if they like, gambol in 
metaphysical meadows and emit philo- 
sophical pipings. The Ritschlian is 
rather inclined to think such an attempt 
at a renewal of youth will prove dis- 
appointing. The way of life is not there. 
Reality is not in it. It is all darkness, 
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fog, uncertainty. If you want youth 
and life, come over into the fair fields 
of religion. Drop your metaphysics 
and renew your faith, hope, and love 
at religion’s fount. Give over your 
attempt to secure religious values from 
philosophy, or even to assess philosophy’s 
religious value. It has none. 

Needless to say, this article will not 
interest such men except that men of all 
schools of thought are alike in this, at 
least, that their ears itch to hear what 
others say about them. As for the sub- 
ject itself, there is nothing init. Itisa 
no-thing. 


In considering the foregoing positions 
I have already given by implication that 
view of the relation between religion and 
philosophy which commends itself to me 
as most reasonable and true. To say 
that philosophy determines religion is, 
in the long run, to eliminate religion in 
favor of philosophy; it is to turn religion 
into philosophy. Still, we may reassure 
ourselves with Lincoln’s reminder, in his 
famous sheep anecdote, that “calling 
a tail a leg doesn’t make it one.” On 
the other hand, to think that religion 
can determine, or ever has determined, 
philosophy is merely to misread and 
misinterpret the history of human 
thought. 

Those, no doubt, are nearer the truth 
who say that the two—philosophy and 
religion—move in different spheres and 
do not touch. They would be still 
nearer the truth, I think, did they grant 
some measure of contact or influence, 


Quoted by Edghill, op. cit. One must remember, however, that there are Ritschlians and 
Ritschlians. Ritschl himself was not consistent in this matter of the relation of religion to meta- 
physics, and there are striking differences between the position of Hermann, for instance, and that 


of such men as Kaftan and Harnack. 
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_ even while insisting upon a real inde- 
pendence. That many men today, over- 
borne by the inductive method of 
modern science and the temptation to 
agnosticism, are unable to react spon- 
taneously to the appeal of metaphysics, 
may argue a defect in them quite as 
easily as it may indicate unreality and 
impracticality in metaphysical effort. 

That religious faith is generated apart 
from metaphysics, at least of a formal 
or conscious sort; that religion is in a 
very real sense a scion of the House of 
Humanity, quite as old and quite as 
independently worthy of consideration 
as philosophy—these are statements 
whose truth we gladly recognize and 
accept. Its acceptance need not pre- 
vent our recognizing other comple- 
mentary truths of a different order. 
One of these truths is: that men have 
perennially felt the necessity of using 
philosophy in formulating religious expe- 
rience. Feeling is fundamental, per- 
haps, but if it is confined to one’s self 
the thought comes, “Perhaps I am an 
exception, a bit queer.” If the feeling 
is shared with others, a comparison 
results, which leads back to the rationale 
of the feeling—that is, to its philosophy. 
Or again, action is insisted upon, per- 
chance. But action, without some 
fundamental purpose to which to link 
it, soon falters. Be it ethical or ritual, 
the act soon suggests a question and the 
question leads one to philosophy. 

For the individual, therefore, gen- 
erally speaking, philosophy is bound to 
assert itself in the inevitable attempt to 
make more clear and reasonable to one’s 
self a faith already held, and in bringing 
forward supplementary considerations 
which may set the religious nature free 


for further gains of faith. In other 
words, philosophy often accompanies 
the religious life of the individual, now 
consciously, now unconsciously; some- 
times preceding the advance of religious 
faith, sometimes following behind to 
consolidate the gains made by direct 
frontal attack. 

When we turn from the individual 
aspects of religion to its social side, we 
find philosophy still dogging our steps. 
There has been misconception, no doubt, 
in regard to the way in which religion 
actually spreads from man to man. 
That intellectual argument is a gun of 
smaller caliber than it is usually thought 
to be, is certainly true. Life, and 
naught else, begets life. Religious life, 
and naught else, begets religious life. 
Argue with your neighbor until the flow 
of words chokes you and he will still 
persist in his iniquity. Live against 
his error and say nothing; soon the 
cause for argument will have disap- 
peared. Nevertheless, as with the indi- 
vidual, so in the spread of religion from 
man to man philosophy helps. In cer- 
tain cases it may precede the main 
charge, cutting the entanglements and 
clearing the way. In following up these 
advances it certainly has helped to pre- 
serve the gains so as to make continuity 
of combined action possible. That the 
forms thus produced have often been 
given an exaggerated importance, and 
have thus been made harmful, is no 
necessary argument against the value 
and inevitableness of their rise. 

May we not conclude, then, that 
philosophy and religion do indeed rep- 
resent autonomous phases of human life; 
that they differ, if not in their material 
and in their goal, at least in their method; 
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but that, nevertheless, they are not 
independent, in that either can ignore 
the other entirely? Certainly phi- 
losophy cannot ignore religion, if for no 
other reason than that religion is a 
great fact of human history; and reli- 
gion cannot ignore philosophy, not 
merely because the philosophy of past 
ages has pushed itself, perhaps to an 
unjustifiable extent, into the territory 
of religion, but also because the studies 
that deal with the human personality, 
be they of one sort or of another, cannot 
‘thus be cut asunder. The direct expe- 
rience of the religious believer is unde- 
niable, but it must be tested, or checked 
up, by the reason. The grist of religion 
must be put through the mill of phi- 
losophy that man may secure a product 
of the very highest value, with the chaff 
of ignorance and of illusion winnowed 
away. It is, therefore, no idle question, 
but one of supreme moment oftentimes, 
to ask what the religious value of a 
philosophy may be. 


It is conceivable that such an inquiry 
as this might be conducted in a variety 
of ways with an equal amount of profit, 
though of differing kind. One might 
study the relation of the philosophy of 
Bergson to religion in general. He 
might proceed by first defining religion 
in general, setting forth its essential 
features as manifested in the various 
religions of man in all ages and climes; 
then, taking up in turn these essential 
features of religion he might discuss 
the relation to them and the effect upon 
them of the Bergsonian ideas. In this 
way it might be found that certain of the 
philosophical ideas under examination 
would have a positive and favorable 
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relation to religion, others a negative 
relation, and still others a neutral influ- 
ence. From these specific conclusions 
a general conclusion might be drawn 
regarding the relation to religion of the 
philosophy as a whole, whether favor- 
able or unfavorable. * 

Another profitable method would be 
to select a particular religion, such as 
Christianity, and apply to it the process 
just described. First, define the essence 
of Christianity and then pass judgment 
upon the philosophy in accordance with 
the positive or negative relation of its 
ideas to the essential elements of Chris- 
tianity as thus defined. 

A more modest plan commends itself 
to me and yields values which do not 
have to wait for the completion of such 
extended investigations as are presup- 
posed in the previous suggestions. 
These values, too, are not at all to be 
despised. Let us yield the subjects, 
“Religion in General’ and “Essence of 
Christianity.” Have we not already 
had a sufficiency of such discussions? 
Let us also forego any attempt to give a 
complete description of Bergson’s phi- 
losophy. There are now literally hun-- 
dreds of books and articles, in English, 
French, and German, not to speak of 
other languages, in which satisfactory 
characterizations of Bergson’s phi- 
losophy may be found. It would be of 
small use, but rather a great weariness, 
to repeat in such a study as this what 
has been so often and so excellently done 
elsewhere. The modern literary world 
would gain much by recalling the cau- 
tion of the wise, even though overwise, 
author of Ecclesiastes, “Of making 
many books there is no end; and much 
study is a weariness of the flesh.” 
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It is possible, therefore, to assume 
a knowledge of these details or, at least, 
to refer to others the reader who desires 
them. For the same reason, and for 
other reasons as well, no attempt at a 
criticism of the philosophy need be made. 
That is being attended to by the phi- 
losophers, ably, loquaciously, and vo- 
ciferously. Our task would be large 
enough in itself to excuse us from em- 
broiling ourselves in these other matters. 
To turn to these things would prove 
too tempting; they are so complicated 
and interesting. Besides, others are 
attending to them in a thoroughly com- 
petent way. 

We would be children of wisdom 
should we limit ourselves to the single 
task of passing in review the outstand- 


ing Bergsonian emphases for the sake of 
drawing any possible inferences in any 
religious direction, but with special 
reference, perhaps, to Christianity. We 
might thus determine what would be the 
religious result of a complete acceptance 
of the Bergsonian philosophy and thus 
determine whether, and how far, this 
philosophy is compatible with religion, 
and especially with the Christian reli- 
gion. As LeRoy says: 


The present question of the relation of 
Bergson to morality and religion is, not to 
find bases for the latter in his philosophy, 
but to know whether they are compatible. It 
is not a question of deducing morality and reli- 
gion from what is already given, but whether 
there is room for new intuitions along these 
lines—intuitions of different orders of life.t 


THE CHARACTERISTIC OF SUBLIMITY IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY, PH.D. 
Professor of Old Testament in Philadelphia Divinity School 


The rhetorical quality of sublimity 
springs from the marriage of lofty 
thought with lofty presentation. The 
sublime idea may be at hand, but he 
who conceives it may not possess the 
poetic power to give it worthy expression. 
Let him be content then with “thoughts 
too deep for words”! Or there may 
exist artistic capacity, withal that no 
lofty theme offers itself to the poet’s 
matrix; the result is sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal. In either case, 


when content and form are not equally 
mated, there is the pole of the sublime, 
the nadir of the bathetic and ridiculous. 
No other quality so much demands the 
absolute infusion and inspiration of that 
which is great; the sublime must possess 
the whole being of the poet, so that he 
expand to its compass and be attuned 
to its exalted airs. 

The sublimity of the Old Testament 
diction is recognized by all, and this 
recognition is not due to religious 


t Edouard LeRoy, A New Philosophy: Henri Bergson. 
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prejudice. I may call as a witness 
Goethe, whom certainly pious conven- 
tion did not bind. Indeed, it may be 
questioned whether religious prejudice has 
not rather worked against the conscious 
acknowledgment of the intellectual and 
literary qualities of the Old Testament; 
orthodoxy has been too content to com- 
mit the Scriptures as the oracles of God 
to a category which is beyond all human 
criticism. But the thesis may be posi- 
tively maintained that there is no body 
of literature which is so dominated by the 
genuine quality of sublimity as is the 
Old Testament. In this respect it excels 
the New Testament as a whole, in which 
despite its lofty themes the formal 
quality of sublimity is minimized by the 
dominance of the forms of narrative 
and argument. So far as I know no 
other religious literature of the world 
evinces this characteristic to any com- 
parable extent. Thus in the Koran 
there are sublime passages, but Mo- 
hammed’s poverty in poetic conception 
and imagination destroys their solitaire 
effect by a monotonous and unvaried 
repetition, and overwhelms them with 
oceans of worse than the commonplace. 

The secret of the sublimity of the Old 
Testament lies first of all in this, that 
it deals with the greatest themes, the 
things which are sublime: God and man, 
Providence and destiny, the powers of 
good and evil. It may be said that 
every religious literature deals with such 
themes; and yet, as we have seen, every 
religious literature is not sublime. And 
how rarely does this quality appear even 
in the religious books of Christendom. 
A Dante in his epic of heaven and hell, 
a Milton in his Paradise Lost, a Newman 
in some of his religious poems, a Words- 
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worth at times—some few stand out 
by way of exception. Indeed, the 
quality is far more often found in the 
poets who can hardly be specifically 
ranked as religious writers, even often 
in those who profess little religion. Why 
the Hebrew people possessed this capa- 
city is an ultimate mystery, but one on 
a par with the fact that Israel possessed 
a unique genius for religion. We are 
justified in drawing the conclusion that 
they were given a peculiar inspiration in 
this field of truth, even as we infer the 
inspired genius of the Greeks in the 
sphere of beauty from their works of 
art. 

The formal element of Hebrew sub- 
limity must have naturally arisen as 
“the express image”’ of this conception 
of sublime things. If we proceed to 
analysis, we may discover certain con- 
tributory factors which are more or less 
common to the Semitic genius. There 
is the element of simplicity, which is 
germane to the sublime, for this is most 
truly conceived as a simple and an indi- 
visible. There is the element of imagi- 
nation, whereby the simple idea is 
illuminated by all the flashlights of 
poetic conception and comparison. In 
this the Arabic outdoes the Hebrew, 
but the Arab imagination works most 
richly in secular things. One source 
of the poetic and imaginative wealth 
of the Hebrew literature has been until 
very recent years overlooked, namely, 
the mythological basis of the forms of 
its ideas; many of the most famous 
passages of that volume contain deposits 
of primitive folklore concerning gods and 
men. With this goes a fact which must 
be taken into account along with the 
credit we give to the individual makers 
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of the Old Testament, its poets and 
prophets: it is a folk-literature in large 
part and is the focus of the life of over a 
thousand years of the most remarkable 
people in history, as well as of their hopes 
for all eternity. There is also the gen- 
erally overlooked factor of the dramatic 
genius of Hebrew thought, which is 
dramatic, not in the sense that it can be 
produced in the theater—a capacity 
alien to the Semitic genius—but in this, 
that it presents rapidly shifting scenes 
of thought, which give life to the subject, 
however rare and sublime it is. Hence 
this characteristic is adapted to express 
the idea of a living God, of a Providence 
in process, active ideas which become 
static and passive in most specifically 
religious literature. I believe that in 
this respect Browning is the likest of all 
poets to the Hebrew genius, and without 
doubt he was largely indebted for this 
characteristic to the Old Testament, 
which has entered into the fiber and 
spirit of English Christianity. Finally, 
the Hebrew is objective, concrete; it 
speaks to realities, not to ideals, the 
very name for which things suggests 
their unreality, despite Plato. God is 
not an idea, as in Greek philosophy; he 
is the protagonist in the cosmic drama, 
the hero of all history. And correspond- 
ingly it avoids the subjective and intro- 
spective, and however much this lack 
is a deficiency to modern eyes, it has 
been a salvation to the sublimity of the 
Hebrew literature. The factor which 
has most interfered with this quality 
in Christian literature is that the latter 
too naturally reflects merely the inner 
man, a subject which easily reverts 
to the very opposite of the sublime. 
The classic instance of this fault is 


Wordsworth, who is equally good and 
bad in the sublime and the commonplace. 

With these preliminary remarks, I 
may best serve my purpose by exempli- 
fying the Old Testament quality of 
sublimity by quotations from that 
volume. I make use of my own trans- 
lations, in which I endeavor, so far as 
possible, to reproduce the cadences of 
the original. 

I begin with Isaiah’s vision of the 
Most Holy God (Isa., chap. 6): 


In the year King Uzziah died, I saw 
Yahwe, seated upon a high and lofty throne, 
with his robes filling the temple; standing 
about him were dragons, each one with six 
wings; with two he would cover his face, 
and with two he would cover his feet, and 
with two he would fly. And ever they called 
each to the other, and said: 


Holy, holy, holy is Yahwe Sebaoth; 
The whole earth full is his glory. 


And then trembled the bases of the 
threshold at the voice of them who called, 
and the house was filling with smoke. And 
I said: 

Woe is me, for I am undone! 

For a man of unclean lips am I, 

And amidst a people of unclean lips I dwell; 

Yet the King Yahwe Sebaoth have my 


eyes seen. 


Then flew unto me one of the dragons, 
with a hot stone in his hand, taken with 
tongs from off the altar, and he touched it 
upon my mouth, and said: 


Behold this has touched thy lips, 
That thy sin be removed and thy error 
purged. 


And I heard the voice of Yahwe speaking: 


Whom shallI send 
And who will go for us? 


And I said: Behold me! Send me! 
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Observe here the delicacy with which 
the sublime theme of the vision of God 
is presented; the seer sees only the lower 
part of Deity, hardly more than his 
skirts, and almost at once smoke and 
mist intercept the awful sight. Milton 
had done better if in his great religious 
epics he had not treated God as familiarly 
as he has done—like “an old man with 
a gray beard,” as Ibsen says. 

Another class of instances consists of 
those which present God’s operation in 
nature. I preface them with the first 
paragraph of the story of Creation: 
“First of all when God created the 
heavens and the earth—now the earth 
was waste and chaos and darkness was 
upon the deep, and the Spirit of God 
was brooding upon the waters—then 
God said: Let there be light. And 
light came to be.”’ The pagan rhetori- 
cian Longinus, the teacher and minister 
of Zenobia of Palmyra, quotes this 
passage in his essay on the sublime as a 
worthy description of the sublimity of 
the Creator. 

Again, we feel the touch of a sublime 
nature-poetry in the opening verses of 
Ps. 104, a passage that we may boldly 
match with the Greeks or the moderns: 
O Yahwe my God, thou art very great, 

Clothed with majesty and splendor! 
Who robed himself with light as a garment, 

Who spread out the heavens like a cur- 


Who laid the beams of his stories in the 
waters, 


Who made the clouds his chariot; 
Who made winds his angels, 

Flames of fire his ministers. 

That is, light is the robe of God, the 
skies his palace, the cloud his chariot, 
the winds and the thunderbolts his 


agents. 
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I cannot pass by here the sublimely 
simple presentation of the dual impres- 
sion man receives in contrasting himself 
with Nature (Ps. 8): 

When I consider thy heavens, thy fingers’ 
work, 

The moon and the stars which thou hast 

established; 
What is man that thou art mindful of him, 

And the son of man that thou heedest 

him? 

In this couplet appears the trinity of 
poetical themes: God and Man and 
Nature. We are reminded of that one 
poetical remark of the dry philosopher 
Kant, that he knew of two sublime 
things—the starry vault of the heavens, 
and man’s moral consciousness. But 
the Hebrew thought is wider and richer— 
the whole man, body, soul, and spirit, 
is the theme. 

The majesty of God appears with 
the most poetic elaboration in connec- 
tion with the theme of the theophany 
of Yahwe on Sinai. I quote from the 
divine Epiphany in the prayer of Habak- 
kuk (Hab., chap. 3): 

God came from Teman, 

And the Holiest from Mount Paran. 
His glory covered the heavens, 

And the earth was filled with his majesty. . 
His brightness was the very light, 

The rays that gleamed from him he made 

a cover of his might. 
Before him goes the pestilence, 

And the sirocco follows at his feet. 
He stood, and he shook the earth; 

He looked, and he startled the nations; 
And the eternal mountains were rent, 

The everlasting hills did bow. 

The awful theophany of Yahwe at 
Sinai and in the march through the 
desert toward Canaan was conceived 
in two aspects: for his people it meant 
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comfort and deliverance, for his enemies 
wrath and revenge. Hence in the 
expectation of Yahwe’s advent in the 
future there are always these two sides 
in the prospect, judgment and salvation. 
The passage which I proceed to quote 
as representing the vengeance of Yahwe 
is not sympathetic to our Christian and 
modern feelings, and yet it is a good 
example of the dramatic though bar- 
barous sublimity of much of the Hebrew 
diction (Isa. 63:1 ff.): 
Who is this that comes from Edom, 

With reddened garments from Bozra— 
He so splendid in his garments, 

Marching in the greatness of his might ? 

“T who speak in right, 
Mighty to save!” 


How came the red on thy garments, 
Like the garb of one treading the wine- 
press ? 
“A vat have I trodden alone, 
And of the peoples was no man with me. 
‘So I trod them in my anger, 
And trampled them in my fury. 


Then spurted their gore on my clothing, 
And all my garments I stained. 
For in my heart was a day of revenge, 
And the year of my redeemed was come, 
And I looked, but no helper! 
I was amazed, but no supporter!” 


An equally sublime vision, but lack- 
ing the barbarity of the passage just 
quoted, is that of the approach to Zion 
of the God of all comfort (Isa. 40:9 ff.): 


On a mountain high get thee up, 
O glad herald Zion! 
Raise with might thy voice, 
O glad herald Jerusalem! 
Lift up, fear not, 
Say to the cities of Juda, 
“Behold your God!” 


Lo, Yahwe advances with might, 
Gaining sway by his arm; 

Behold, his reward is with him 
And his prize before him. 


Like a shepherd he herds his flock, 
Gathering them with his arm; 

The lambs he bears in his bosom, 
Leading the dams. 


I may also quote here a passage from 
Jeremiah, in whose diction sublimity is 
usually wanting, but in this passage the 
horror of the vision of chaos makes itself 
felt in the prophet’s rhetoric: 

I beheld the earth, and lo, it was waste and 
chaos; 

And the heavens, and they had no light. 
I beheld the mountains, and lo, they 

trembled, 

And all the hills swayed to and fro. 

I beheld, and lo, there was no man left, 

And all the birds of the heavens were 

fled. 
I beheld, and lo the gardenland was waste; 

And all its cities ruined at the presence 

of Yahwe. 


In the Old Testament, God is the one 
sublime thing; Nature, the world, 
becomes sublime only as it appears 
as the robe or the work of God; man 
is sublime in nature and destiny only 
so far as God lifts him up and endows 
him with that quality through associa- 
tion with Himself. Hence the Old 
Testament lacks many of the themes 
which have inspired subsequent poets 
and philosophers with their sublimity. 
There all the glory is given to God. 
We do not find in the Hebrew the treat- 
ment of such subjects as have produced 


- some of the sublimest passages in Eng- 


lish literature, such as Milton’s lines on 
light in Book II of Paradise Lost, 
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Shelley’s Ode to Liberty, Wordsworth’s 
Imitations of Immortality. Man’s in- 
terest and importance rest solely on his 
dependence upon God, but things in 
themselves, man’s virtues and aspira- 
tions, his conceptions of the grandeur of 
nature, are treated as weak and perishing 
by nature; only their pathos is stressed. 
There is one possible exception to this 
general statement, namely, the Book of 
Job, which appears particularly sym- 
pathetic to modern feelings as an 
expression of man’s noblest longings. 
Yet these themes are taken up only in 
order to contrast them with the sole 
sublimity of God. Moreover, even this 
great drama is to be understood, not 
primarily as an expression of man’s 
individualism, but as a national epic 
in which the fate of Israel is the inspiring 
theme of the poet. I conclude this 
paper with some selections from this 
composition, which takes its place among 
the greatest of philosophical dramas; 
indeed, it is the greatest, if we consider 
that it is the classical prototype of all 
those of its class. 

My first selection sets forth the imper- 
fection of man (Job 4:12 ff.): 


But unto me there stole a word, 
And my ear caught a whisper from Him, 
In the thoughts of the visions of night, 
When deep sleep falls upon man. 


Fear overtook me and trembling, 

Yea, it affrighted the whole of my frame; 
Then there passes before me a spirit, 

That my hair stands up on end. 


It stands, 
But I know not its shape; 
A form is before my eyes, 
The likeness of a voice I hear: 


Shall man be righteous with God, 
Or humanity pure with his Maker? . 
Lo, He puts not His trust in His Servants, 
In His Angels He finds imperfection. 


How much more the tenants of clay, 
Their houses founded on dust! 

Easier than a moth are they bruised, 
Between morn and eve are cut off; 


With never a one to pay heed, 
For ever and aye they die; 

When once their tentcord is drawn, 
They die, and that without knowing! 


My next selection is a description of 
man’s mortality (Job 7:1 ff.): 
Is not man a conscript on earth, 

And his days like the days of an hireling ? 
Like a servant who pants for the shade, 

Like a hireling who looks for his wage, 


So are allotted me months of misery, 
And nights of trouble assigned me. 


When I lay me down, I say: 
When shall I rise? 

When I rise: How soon is it evening! 
I toss till the dawn. 


My flesh is clad with sore scabs, 
Shrivels my skin and crackles; 

Swifter than a shuttle my days, 
They cease, and then no hope! 


Ah, remember that a breath am I! 
My eye will no more see weal. 

Who sees me sees me no more; 
Thou lookest for me, I am not. 


The cloud dissolves and goes, 

So mounts none from Hell’s descent; 
He returns no more to his house, 

His place knows him no more. 


But I cannot restrain my mouth, 

I would speak in my spirit’s distress: 
Am I Abyss or Dragon, 

That thou settest over me guard ? 
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I thought, My couch will comfort me, 
My bed will help bear with my groaning; 
Then thou with dreams dismayest me, 
With visions dost thou appal me. 


In the next selection Job rises out 
of his despair to the sublime heights of 
confidence in his God (16:18 ff.): 


O Earth, cover not my blood! 
My cry find no biding-place! 
Yea, lo in heaven is my Witness, 
He who vouches for me, on high! 


My deriders are my friends; 
Unto God my eyes do weep, 

That He give right to a man with God, 
And between man and his friend! 


For a few years come and go, 
Then pass I on the road none retraces, 
My spirit death-smitten, 
My days snuffed out, 
The tomb my lot! 


But this bold hope is bounded by the 
circuit of the tomb. Later he comes to 
an intimation of immortality, in a pas- 
sage whose irritating obscurity is the 
result of the poet’s struggle before the 
enigma of humanity, the riddle of death: 


Pity me, pity me, my friends! 
For God it is has smitten me. 

Why do you pursue me like Deity, 
Nor sate yourselves with my flesh ? 


O that now my words were written, 
That now in a-book were inscribed! 

That with iron, and inset with lead, 
Graven they might be in the rock! 


But I know, my champion lives, 

And hereafter he will stand on my dust 
But bodiless I shall yet see God, 

Whom then I shall see for myself, 
Whom my eyes will behold and no other— 

My strength is undone in my bosom! 


His spirit fails under the tense strain 
of his wild hope. 

For time’s sake I must pass over the 
description of Wisdom in chap. 28, 
where over against the antithesis and 
antistrophe of “the mine for silver and 
the place for gold,” which, hidden as they 
are, yet the miner reaches, the poet 
inquires: 

But where shall Wisdom be found, 

And where is the place of knowledge ? 
No man knoweth its price, 

Nor is it found in the land of the living. 


The deep says, It is not in me; 

And the sea says, It is not with me. 
It cannot be gotten for gold, 

Nor can silver be paid for its price. 


Yet this Wisdom is not the philosophy 
of the Greeks nor the accustomed object 
of poems of the intellect. Its definition 
is given in the final verse: 


Lo, the fear of the Lord, that is Wisdom, 
And to depart from evil is knowledge. 


And I may only as briefly refer to the 
sublime challenge of the Creator that 
the hero enter into the lists of intellectual 
competition with him: 

Who is this that darkens discretion, 
By words without sense ? 
Gird up now thy loins like a man, 
I will ask thee a question, and tell me! 


Where wast thou when I laid earth’s bases ? 
Tell me, if thou hast ought of knowledge: 
Who marked out its metes, if thou knowest, 
Or who stretched the line forth upon it ? 


Upon what were its pillars settled, 
Or who laid its stone of foundation? 
With the chorus of the stars of the morning, 
When shouted God’s sons together. 
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The dénouement comes with the 
finally clinched conclusion of the inscru- 
tability of God (40:1 ff.): 

Shallonecavil and dispute with th’ Almighty ? 

Solve it who argues with God! 

Then Job answered Yahwe and said: 

I am too small! What can I answer thee? 

My hand I lay on my mouth. 

Once and twice I have spoken, 

I will not do it again! 

This is the death-blow to man’s 
sublimity in and for himself. The 
Matterhorn dwindles, and the stars 
withdraw their shining, and man and 


all his conceptions are as nothing, before 
the sublimity of God, our very idea of 
whom in comparison cannot be sublime. 
It is not in that empyrean field that 
the modern seeks the sublime; our 
humanistic tendency rejoices in the 
grandeur of nature and the depths of 
man’s spirit. But, Allah akbar!—God 
alone is great! And seen sub specie 
aeternitatis, from the standpoint of 
eternity, the Hebrew poet-philosopher 
is right. In his conclusion we have the 
key to the sublimity of Hebrew thought 
and diction. 


DID JESUS FAVOR MILITARISM ? 
A SYMPOSIUM ON MATT. 10:84 


Christians always seek to justify their interests by appeal to the Bible. Naturaliy, 
therefore, those who believe that war is an inevitable element of civilization wish to appeal 
to the authority of Jesus for support of their view. Jesus is so obviously opposed to 
any resort to force that it is difficult to align him with even the semi-militarists. Recourse, 
however, is had to his casting the sword upon the earth, Matt. 10:34, and his cleansing 
of the temple. The latter seems so impossible a basis for pleading Jesus’ example as 
favoring war that it does not merit serious consideration. The case is different, however, 
with Matt. 10:34. In order to get the opinion of New Testament scholars, the BIBLICAL 
Wor tp has solicited the following letters as to the meaning of the passage. 

In our own opinion, the sword to which Jesus referred is the sword of the martyr 
rather than of the soldier, a symbol of the struggle which the acceptance of his ideals 
involves, even to the cleavage of family ties and the destruction of life itself. Christianity 
not only brings comfort but discontent. It teaches, however, that the Christian is to 
endure rather than to cause suffering because of his ideals. For Christians, like their 
Heavenly Father, are to love their enemies. 


MELANCTHON W. JACOBUS 
Dean, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut 


One cannot read Jesus’ address to the 
Twelve, as given in Matt. 9:36—11:1 
without observing two things: first, that 
it is very much elaborated in compari- 


son with the presentation of it in Mark 
(6:7-13), and, secondly, that much of 
the material peculiar to Matthew is 
found in Luke, who records it in later 
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periods of Jesus’ ministry—notably the 
period of the so-called Perean Ministry 
(Luke 9:51—19: 28). 

The verse under discussion (vs. 34) 
reappears with slight variations in Luke 
12:51. Matthew reads: “Think not 
that I came to send peace on the earth: 
I came not to send peace, but a sword.” 
Luke reads: “Think ye that I am come 
to givé peace in the earth? I tell you, 
Nay; but rather division.” 

The variation, however, is significant, 
in view of Matthew’s handling of the 
special document which Luke has used 
to record this Perean ministry. 
Matthew’s habit is to take passages from 
various places in this document and 
insert them into the long discourses which 
he has taken from the Logian source, 
as the topical agreement between the 
passages and the discourses would sug- 
gest. 

When we take the Matthew para- 
graph in which our verse occurs (10:34- 
39), we see that vs. 34 comes from Luke 
12:51; vs. 37 from Luke 14:26; vs. 38 
from Luke 14:27; vs. 39 from Luke 
17:33—all of them passages peculiar 
to Luke and constituting part of his 
Perean document. Of these verses so 
taken from these later passages in Luke, 
vss. 37, 38, and 39 have to do generally 
with the idea of the denial and suppres- 
sion of the lower material life on the 
part of the disciples, in view of the 
moral and spiritual decisions with which 
they are to be confronted, the reality of 
which decisions is brought out vividly 
by showing that they will arise even 
within the intimate friendships and 
fellowships of the home. 

If Matthew took these verses (37, 38, 
and 39) out of Luke’s Perean document 


and inserted them in the record of Jesus’ 
address to the Twelve as he got it from 
the Logian document, it was evidently 
because he felt they agreed in thought 
with vss. 35 and 36 of this Logian docu- 
ment after which he gathered them, 
for these two verses (35 and 36) bring 
out just this idea of the moral and spirit- 
ual decisions which will confront the 
disciples within their intimate home 
relationships. 

If this is so, then it would seem clear 
that in prefacing vss. 35 and 36 which 
he has taken from his Logian document, 
with vs. 34, which he had taken from 
Luke’s Perean document, Matthew had 
no idea of representing Jesus as describ- 
ing his mission as a propaganda for war. 
Why he changed Luke’s “division” (8:a- 
to “sword” (udxapav), we 
may not perhaps be able definitely to 
say; but obviously it was not to intro- 
duce the idea of militarism, for this is 
in no way the thought of the two 
Logian verses (35 and 36) around which 
he has gathered these topically analogous 
passages from Luke. 

It would seem, therefore, that in 
making our verse commit Jesus to the 
preaching of armed revolution as the goal 
of his mission in the world, stress was 
being placed upon the utterance which 
its literary source in Luke’s Perean 
document and its literary context in 
Matthew’s address to the Twelve would 
not justify. Obviously, this does not 
mean, on the other hand, that Jesus 
held war to be always unjustified and 
never called for by the progress of his 
rule in the world. The instinct of 
freedom and liberty which his gospel 
has so strongly championed in the 
Christian ages makes this historically 
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untrue, apart from the logical  infer- 
ences which follow from carrying the 
moral decisions imposed upon his dis- 


ciples in our Matthew passage to their 
last analysis in the resistance to im- 
moral force. 


A. T. ROBERTSON 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation, Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 


Jesus was not afraid to contradict 
himself. He often used the figure of 
exaggerated contrast, as all popular 
teachers do. Thus one is able to drive 
home one truth at a time. But it is 
necessary to put all sides of the teaching 
together. This verse (and its parallel 
in Luke 12:51) is a case in point. [If it 
stood alone, one might be justified in 
stretching it to advocate militarism, 
but even then the context must first be 
considered. The context shows that in 
Matthew: Jesus is exhorting the Twelve 
to courage in meeting resistance in their 
efforts to preach the gospel. They are to 
preach even at the cost of their own 


lives. Indeed, Christ's work inevitably 
leads to division in homes when men 
take sides for and against Christ. But 
Jesus did not mean the word “sword” 
to be taken too literally, as is plain from 
his rebuke to Peter (Luke 22:38; Matt. 
20:52) and to Pilate (John 18:36). 
In fact, he argues specifically against the 
use of the sword in the propagation of 
his cause. But Jesus does not wish his 
disciples to be so afraid of a fight that 
they will surrender at the devil’s de- 
mand. 

He gives a peace of spirit inde- 
pendent of what the world can do to 
one (John 14:27). 


JAMES S. RIGGS 
Professor of New Testament, Auburn Theological Seminary 
Auburn, New York 


To isolate this text and use it as a 
support for aggressive national warfare 
is to contradict the whole spirit of Jesus. 
In Luke’s version of this text the word 
“division,” or “dissension,” is used 
instead of “the sword.” Dissension 
has been attendant upon faith in Jesus 
at all times in the history of the church. 
It is to be noted, however, that faith has 


been the occasion, not the cause, of this 
“dissension.”” The real cause has been 
the wilful antagonism of men to that 
which faith in Jesus represents and 
maintains. Hence, often, “a man’s own 
household” has been “his enemies”’ if he 
became a Christian. In the third 
temptation Jesus distinctly and emphat- 
ically repudiated Caesar’s method of 
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getting supremacy—the way of the 
sword—and chose the way of self- 
sacrificing love. It is true that love at 
times may be required to defend itself 
by force or punish by force. Love 
cannot ignore justice nor condone crime. 
Neither can it use the sword to further 
selfish ambitions or to satisfy revenge. 
Peace at any price is not a doctrine of the 
Gospels. But, while this is said, it 


remains true that the spirit of love is the 
spirit of Jesus. That of itself and in itself 
always seeks for peace. Nevertheless, the 
world being as it is, the earnest desire of 
love for purity, justice, and the truest 
well-being of men has again and again 
provoked hatred and strife. Hatred and 
strife are not of Him who was the Prince 
of peace. Wilful sin has made the way 
of His advance a way of “dissension.” 


CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 
Pastor, Broadway Tabernacle, New York City 


The whole chapter is a charge to 
men starting out to preach the gospel. 
It begins with a figure—“I send you 
forth as sheep in the midst of wolves.” 
It ends with another figure—“I came 
not to send peace but a sword.” Sheep 
and wolves are metaphors, sword is 
another metaphor. The chapter is a 
warning against the expectation that 
justice can make progress without 
resistance, that truth can be enthroned 
without conflict, that love can be made 
regnant without strife. Men are to 
be loyal to the principles of Christ even 


though their attitude stirs up contro- 
versy and separates them from their 
dearest friends. Christians must not 
be daunted because their ideas are 
resisted. In a world like this it is 
impossible to advocate high ideals with- 
out arousing opposition and hatred. 
But in the midst of the strife Christians 
are to be “sheep.” If there is any 
killing, it must be done, not by the 
Christians, but by those who oppose 
them. To twist this sentence into a 
justification for war is one of the most 
monstrous of all perversions of Scripture. 


CHARLES R. BROWN 
Dean, Yale School of Religion, New Haven, Connecticut 


I do not think that Matt. 10:34 has 
any bearing whatever on the question 
of militarism. It is one of those brilliant 
metaphors, common in Scripture, indi- 
cating that the spirit of entire loyalty to 


Christ would sometimes prove divisive. 
If the verse is read in the light of the 
six verses which follow I believe this 
becomes plain. 
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The Study of Theology 


Rev. J. Agar Beet, D.D., writing under the 
foregoing caption in the August number of 
of the Expository Times, discusses a serious 
indictment brought recently in the same 
magazine against theology in contrast with 
other branches of knowledge. The main 
points in the indictment are that theology 
is almost entirely dogmatic, starting with 
certain quite arbitrary assumptions, such 
as the truth of the Scriptures, and arguing 
to certain foregone conclusions, which may 
be summarized as the traditional creeds. 
What is needed is a scientific theology, free 
to seek and proclaim the truth and inde- 
pendent of any ecclesiastical organization. 
Dr. Beet admits that this criticism is true of 
some manuals of theology used in minor 
schools of theology but is utterly untrue of 
the works of the best modern theologians, 
such as Neander’s Planting and Training of 
the Christian Church. The evils referred 
to have originated chiefly from the fact that 
Christianity has developed in various com- 
munities of smaller or larger size where 
theological tradition ‘took different and 
sometimes contradictory forms, and these 
differences gave rise to theological con- 
troversy. These varieties of belief were 
given permanent form in creeds, which, while 
having minor differences, are in the main in 
wonderful agreement with each other. 
Now, each denomination must have schools 
of theology in order to secure its continu- 
ance, and of course the teaching of these 
schools must be in harmony with the beliefs 
of those who support them. The result is 
almost inevitably a limiting of freedom of 
thought in the pupils. The remedy pro- 
posed by Dr. Beet is for every professor, 
pastor, and church member to sift carefully 
for himself the grounds of his belief, sin- 
cerely and courageously looking for the 
truth regardless of the outcome; for, after all, 


the changes which modern scholarship has 
forced upon us strengthen immensely the 
foundation of the historical faith of the 
church, and confirm all that we value most 
in the Christian tradition. This is illus- 
trated by the changes of thought that 
have taken place in regard to the inerrancy 
of the Scriptures, the human life of Jesus, 
and the doom of the lost. The modern 
view, while different from that of earlier 


.times, has a much stronger appeal to the 


hearts and consciences of men today. In 
any case, loyalty to the truth must be the 
motto of every teacher of the future pastors 
of the flock of Christ. Inspired by a due 
appreciation of the infinite value and 
sacredness of the truth, we will be stimulated 
to an earnest and patient search for it; and 
if we approach our pupils frankly and unre- 
servedly, admitting the limitations of our 
knowledge, their confidence will be won and 
the way will be opened for an intelligent 
reception of those many matters for which 
we can bring decisive evidence. 


That John, chap. 21, is not a mere 
appendix, but a constituent part of the 
Gospel, is the contention of Rev. J. M. 
Thompson, M.A., of Oxford, in an article in 
the August number of the London Expositor. 
He takes up and criticizes one by one the 
chief arguments generally advanced for 
the opposite view: (1) Stylistic differences; 
the use of certain rare words in this passage 
is no proof of different authorship, because 
other chapters of the Gospel also contain 
words which are unique in the New Testa- 
ment. Nor does the use of irregular con- 
struction furnish proof in itself, for elsewhere 
in this Gospel as well as in other New Testa- 
ment writings a similar looseness of con- 
struction may be seen. (2) Divergences 
in point of view; the fact that John, chap. 21, 
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has a Galilean setting for certain inci- 
dents and introduces persons not previously 
mentioned in the Gospel does not neces- 
sarily imply a different authorship. More- 
over, the continuation in this chapter of the 
“beloved disciple” in antithesis to Peter 
seems to prove an identity of authorship, 
for this distinction is used frequently in the 
previous chapters. This conclusion is 
strengthened by a consideration of the three- 
fold charge to Peter, for this seems to 
correspond closely to the threefold denial. 
Again, the form of the statement by which 
the three appearances are recorded in 
21:14 is closely analogous to 2:11 and 4:54, 
and also marks a subtle parallelism between 
the “‘signs”” with which the Gospel opens 
and the “‘appearances” with which it ends. 
(3) The conclusion in 20:30, 31; the argu- 
ment that this conclusion at the end of 
chap. 20 is a proof that chap. 21 is an 
appendix the writer disposes of by the 
theory that this summary is obviously mis- 
placed. He adduces reasons for placing it 
at the end of chap. 12, where it would seem 
to fit in exactly. In any case, it is plainly 
out of place in its present position. The 
absence of a formal conclusion at the end 
of chap. 21 is probably due to the loss or dis- 
arrangement of a portion of the manuscript. 
The fact that vss. 24 and 25 of chap. 21 are 
evidently editorial notes would suggest that 
something was felt to be missing. For these 
reasons John, chap. 21, should be con- 


sidered an integral part of the Gospel. 
The Koridethi Gospels 


In the August number of the London 
Expositor, Professor Alexander Souter, of 
Aberdeen, writes of a recent discovery that 
throws some light on the types of gospel 
text current in Asia Minor during the early 
centuries of the church. Though this area 
was the center of a vigorous Christianity 
planted firmly by the repeated labors of 
St. Paul and his helpers, we have heretofore 
known little of the nature of the gospel 


texts used there. The Koridethi Gospels 
are connected with the town of Koridethi, 
situated within the Russian Empire in the 
mountainous country southeast of the Black 
Sea. The people of this district, the 
Swanetes, had of old been Christians, but 
had relapsed into barbarism. In 1853 the 
application of several of them to the 
governor of Caucasus for baptism and 
priests led to an archaeological investigation, 
in connection with which a beautiful Greek 
manuscript of the Gospels was found in the 
church of Kerkyos and Julitta. Though 
some interest was taken in the discovery at 
the time, the manuscript appears to have 
dropped out of sight until 1901, when the 
Bishop Suffragan of Gori happened to see it 
and, recognizing its value, had it taken to 
Tiflis for scientific examination. In 1903 
Doctors Beermann and Gregory published 
jointly the text under the title Die Kori- 
dethi Evangelien (@038). Since then other 
scholars have been engaged in critical study 
of the text, as a result of which we have now 
much interesting information available in 
regard to it. It would seem that the 
manuscript must be dated somewhere 
between the seventh and ninth centuries. 
It is written in a peculiar script, in uncial 
letters, on a very thick and rough vellum, 
and has numerous marginal notes in 
Grusinian (Georgian) and Greek. Only a 
few of the leaves are missing, so that the 
text is remarkably complete. 

The rest of the article is taken up with 
critical comments on the text itself, and the 
writer concludes with the opinion that we 
have in this manuscript a genuine Asia 
Minor text which has been worked over in 
parts to bring it into accord with the ecclesi- 
astical (“‘Syrian”’) type. 


Worship in the Congregation 


“The slovenly, thoughtless extempo- 
rizing that some otherwise excellent and 
talented men give to the worship makes one 
long for the narrow limits of a ritual that 
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would at least afford protection from 
crudities of worship and even profanations 
of the sanctuary,” writes F. S. Parker, D.D., 
in an article on “‘ The Significance and Value 
of Worship in the Congregation,” in the 
Methodist Review for July, 1915. He notes 
a tendency in recent years to modify the 
modes of worship in the non-liturgical 
churches in the direction of what is some- 
times called an “enriched service’”—an 
ambiguous term that really connotes the 
adoption of liturgical elements. These 
modifications, however, have led to deplor- 
able incongruities in the ritual of worship. 
There are three principles around which 
worship may be organized: (1) the sacra- 
mental and memorial observance of the 
Lord’s Supper; this was characteristic of 
the liturgies of the ancient church; (2) the 
service of prayer, praise, and thanksgiving 
which marked the cloister life of the monas- 
tic period; (3) the sermon, or prophetic 
message, which was emphasized by the 
independent churches following the Refor- 
mation, worship being employed only as 
a contributory element to the effectiveness 
of the message. The church of the present 
day (the writer speaks from the standpoint 
of the Methodist Episcopal churches) has 
combined these three principles in arranging 
its order of worship, and a liturgical hodge- 
podge is the result. The writer pleads for 
greater attention to the study of liturgics in 
our theological seminaries so that the origin 
and historic significance of liturgical forms 
may be better understood. The tendency 
to enrich our services is not necessarily 
undesirable, for people who live in beauti- 
ful houses, well furnished with pictures, 
music, and books, may well demand more 
artistic accompaniments of worship by way 
of architecture, music, etc. It is necessary 
only that care should be taken not to sacri- 
fice the true spirit of worship to the interests 
of mere aestheticism. The musical service 
of our churches is in many cases far from 
inspiring, and does not tend to cultivate the 


emotional side of Christian experience. 
The reading of portions from the Psalter 
only, to the exclusion of the Law, the 
Histories, the Prophets, and the other 
writings of the Old Testament is deplored. 
This is a serious loss to the service. The 
prayer, too, is often pitifully lacking in those 
elements that are so necessary for the edifica- 
tion of a congregation bowed in the attitude 
of worship. And finally the tendency to 
disparage the worship supposedly in the 
interests of the sermon is one of the most 
fatal faults. There can be no conflict 
between the two; both will become more 
effective means of grace if each is accorded 
a due share of thought and preparation. 


Mysticism 


Mysticism is the science of the saints. It 
must be studied and acquired before one 
can become a saint. It has well-known 
and well-defined laws of which the average 
Christian is ignorant, and this is one of the 
principal reasons why we appear to have 
no saints at the present time. In the past 
mysticism has been largely an art for the 
few, and has tended to become aristocratic; 
in the future it must be a science for the 
many—it must become democratic. So 
runs the introduction to an article on 
mysticism by Basil Levett in the July 
number of the Church Quarterly Review. 
The article is based on a book by Abbe P. 
Lejeune, an Introduction to the Mystical Life 
(1914). Mysticism is defined as “an 
exaggerated emphasis laid on one element 
of the spiritual life which has a constant 
tendency to get pushed into the background, 
namely, the divine command ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul and with all thy mind 
and with all thy might.’” A second 
definition is also given: ‘Religious mysti- 
cism is the attempt to realize the presence 
of the living God in the soul.” Mysticism, 
however, is not a mere selfish enjoyment 
of God; its final goal is love of, and service 
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for, others, in and for God. But man must 
first reach perfection of character through 
contemplation before he can be of any real 
use to his neighbor. None are ready for 
practical work till they have reached the 
Prayer of Union, teaches St. Teresa. The 
stages of mystical activity are described 
as active recollection, which is the effort of 
the soul to realize God; passive recollection, 
which is the corresponding gift made to the 
soul by God; the Prayer of Simplicity, 
which is a wordless attitude or gaze; and 
the Prayer of Quiet, leading up to that of 
perfect union. Mystical prayer sooner or 
later always takes the form of intense mental 
and spiritual darkness. The accusation 
brought against mysticism, that it tends to 
abnormality, has much truth in it, but this 
tendency is a danger to be avoided rather 
than a fault to be condoned and should be 
treated with sympathy. The writer con- 
cludes with the prayer that “the Holy 
Ghost will once again restore in the English 
church a School of the Prophets,” or of 
mysticism. Some quiet retreat in a country 
district is suggested where life could be 
divided between study, silence, and physical 
exercise, and yet not so remote as to render 
impossible that which is almost a necessity 
for mystical training, viz., some practical 
work—anything from Bible classes to boy 
scouts—which would supply some oppor- 
tunity for humiliation or failure. 


The Bible and the Race Question 


Within the memory of living men it 
was fashionable to postulate many origins 
for the human race, not one species but 
several being the contention. Of these 
some are ethnically inferior and obviously 
intended for servitude, while others, espe- 
cially the Anglo-Saxons, hold a kind of divine 
commission to bring into subjection the 
inferior races of mankind and subdue the 
earth with their kuliur. Today, however, 
science and religion both agree that there 
is but one species of man; there are many 


varieties, it is true, but none of these is 
racially pure and there is no such thing as 
racial superiority in any of them. In view 
of these things, what ought to be our attitude 
toward those races differing from our own? 
Does the Bible throw any light on the prob- 
lem? This question is discussed by William 
Elliott Griffis, D.D., in the Homiletic Review 
for August. It is pointed out that the Old 
Testament abounds in passages teaching 
that “one law shall be to him that is home- 
born and unto the stranger that sojourneth 
among you.” The Book of Ruth is but the 
ideal of the union between races, the Moa- 
bite and the Israelite. The Book of Job is 
like the report of a congress of religions. 
The Book of Jonah is a superb missionary 
argument, smiting Jewish exclusivism, while 
showing the forbearance of Jehovah with 
other races. Thus in the Old Testament we 
find “the international mind” inculcated as 
a duty and joy, while certainly acceptable 
to God. Turning to the New Testament 
we find that Jesus first reveals, at the well, 
his messiahship to a woman who is not in the 
church and nation; he makes the Good 
Samaritan the very pivot of his whole 
teaching; he welcomes the Greeks and goes 
out, seeking the lost, into the coasts and 
regions beyond Israel. The Book of Acts 
opens with a picture of pentecost which in 
itself is a virtual solvent of the race prob- 
lem. Paul on Mars Hill, preaching to those 
who divided all humanity into Greeks and 
Barbarians, delivered the greatest sermon 
on ethnology ever uttered. The Lord’s 
Prayer, with its twin doctrines of the divine 
paternity and human brotherhood, is the 
consummation of the New Testament teach- 
ing on the subject. And so in our treat- 
ment of those of our fellows who are outside 
of our clan or cult, who may wear a suit of 
ideas, habits, and of cuticle different from 
our own, our duty as children of one Father 
is plain. The cultivation of the inter- 
national mind, which in its last analysis is 
the mind of Jesus, and the merging of 
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exaggerated notions of both personal and 
national sovereignty will bring about 
speedily the true brotherhood of man under 
the fatherhood of God. 


The Sovereignty of God 


“The profoundest necessities of the most 
practical piety require a distinct, unequivo- 
cal recognition of the absolute sovereignty 
of God in the affairs of the world,’’ writes 
Rev. James Mudge in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
for July, 1915. To grasp this truth we 
need to be convinced of two propositions: 
in the first place, that God is the source of 
all motion in the physical universe. This 
is now the practically unanimous conclusion 
of those best qualified to have an opinion 
on the subject. The second proposition is 
that sin resides only in the will; it is a 
wrong volition, an evil choice, a decision to 
disobey God. This saves us from the con- 
clusion that since God is the author of all 
physical motion he is therefore the author of 
sin. Some timid people find relief in 
attempting to draw a distinction between 
God’s causative and permissive providences, 
thus shifting from God’s shoulders the 
burden of the world’s painful occurrences. 
But this distinction can scarcely stand, for, 
as Archbishop Whately has said, ‘“‘ Whatever 
happens must be according to the will of the 
Most High, since He does not interpose to 
prevent it.’”” However, God does permit 
that which is really sin, the inward evil 
volition, for in carrying out his grand 
designs he has chosen to give to man a free 
agency and so does not exercise autocratic 
power over his will. When we say “All 
that is, is right,’ we are not to understand 
it absolutely; the perverse volitions of free 
agents make it necessary for God to do far 
otherwise than he would if there were no sin. 
And so the events of life may be said to 
accord with his relative and actual, though 
not with his absolute, ideal will. It is the 
best he can do, so to speak, with the ma- 
terials at his disposal. But though God is 


ultimately responsible for man’s external 
actions, he does not ordinarily interfere 
with them unless there is no other way open 
by which he can carry out his plans; and 
since this way is always in his power as a 
final resort, it is proper to say that the ulti- 
mate authoritative control and responsibility 
is his alone. The external act is man’s, 
properly speaking, only in the sense that his 
volitions give occasion for the putting 
forth of this particular power by God at 
this particular time and place; yet man is 
under obligation to do his very best at all 
times and must not plead divine responsi- 
bility as a bar to his own faithful exertions. 
Thus, though there still remains something 
of mystery about this great doctrine, we 
have a consistent, sufficient explanation of 
how the Creator can govern the world with- 
out disturbing the moral responsibility of 
his creatures. 


The Significance of Miracle for 
Religion 


“A generation ago men were arguing 
that miracles are impossible. Today we 
are told that all life is miraculous,’”’ declares 
Dr. William Adams Brown, in his Dudleian 
lecture at Harvard University, published in 
the July number of the Harvard Theological 
Review. Miracle he defines as “‘an excep- 
tional event in nature or in human life, the 
significance of which faith finds in the self- 
revealing activity of Deity.” Miracle in 
this sense is as old as religion and as uni- 
versal. As far back as we can go we find 
men confronted with strange phenomena 
and interpreting them as messages of the 
gods. And the belief has persisted through 
all the changes of dogmatic theology and 
philosophic theory right down to the present 
time. The roots of miracle-faith he finds to 
be the sense of wonder, the consciousness of 
enlightenment, the experience of reinforce- 
ment, and the longing for certainty. Is 
miracle something to which we must give 
a permanent place in our religion? He 
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thinks it is. For belief in miracle is bound 
up with belief in personality, and so in the 
last analysis it is a part of the larger question 
of theism. So long as faith in a personal 
God exists, miracle will remain, for miracle 
is the way in which the personal God com- 
municates his will to men. But while our 
belief in miracle will remain, our theory of 
miracle will be affected by whatever modi- 
fies our conception of personality. We 
ought to have, and do have, in our day a 
broader conception of miracle than the 
savage or the traditional theologian. And 
just as we cannot be content to be mere 
onlookers at the great drama of the universe, 
but are impelled to move toward our ideal, 
so the unseen Creator of this world is work- 
ing toward an end, “and the forward steps in 
His onward march, the stages in that creative 
evolution which is the law of the divine life, 
are what religion knows as miracle.” a 


The Religious Life of the Jews of 
Elephantine 


In the American Journal of Theology 
for July, 1915, Professor S. A. Cook writes 
on “The Significance of the Elephantine 
Papyri for the History of Hebrew Religion.” 
One of the most valuable “finds” in recent 
excavations has been that of the Elephantine 
papyri. These papyri are written in 
Aramaic, the lingua franca of the Persian 
period from the Euphrates valley to Asia 
Minor and Upper Egypt. The dialect 
closely resembles that of the Aramaic 
portions of Ezra and Daniel; it is, however, 
an older type of dialect. Our papyri come 
mostly from the frontier town of Assuan- 
Elephantine, where a number of Jews and 


Syrians were settled as military colonists to 
defend the boundary of Egypt against the 
Nubians. These Jews worshiped the God 
Y-h-w, who is no other than Y-h-w-h, 
Yahweh, better known to us in the inaccu- 
rate form “Jehovah.” Far from practicing 
a strict monotheism, they even admit two 
other deities—Anath-Bethel and Ashm- 
Bethel. In ordinary speech and solemn 
oath the Jews were not averse to the use of 
the name of Egyptian gods. This illustrates 
one of the results of intercourse with 
foreigners in a cosmopolitan city like 
Elephantine, and recalls the talmudic 
injunction to avoid associating with a non- 
Jew lest one should have to swear by his 
god. One of the papyri, unhappily in a 
very fragmentary state, seems to show that 
the Jews of Elephantine kept the feast of 
the Unleavened Bread and perhaps the 
Passover. In 411-410 B.c. the colony 
entered into troublous times. Rivalry 
between the Jews and the priests of the 
Egyptian local god Khnum led to a revolt, 
in the course of which the Jewish temple 
was destroyed and no traces of it were found 
in the course of the excavations. The 
papyri of Elephantine gives us traces of 
Hebrew history from a point of view differ- 
ent from that of the authors of Ezra- 
Nehemiah. There were in Jerusalem two 
conflicting tendencies—the one purely uni- 
versalistic (Isa. 19:19; Mal. 1:11), the 
other distinctively Jewish and particularist, 
which triumphed in Pharisaism. In the 
fifth century B.c. at least the Jews of Jerusa- 
lem could not afford to condemn very 
severely their brethren of Elephantine for 
the laxity of their religion. 
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MISSIONS 


The Religious Issue in the Mexican 
Situation 


The age-long struggle affecting the rela- 
tion of church and state is being refought in 
Mexico. It is well known that the religious 
situation in Mexico is vastly different from 
that in the United States. In Mexico vir- 
tually the whole population professes the 
Roman Catholic faith, and there is no 
religious influence worth mentioning to 
counterbalance the influence of the clergy. 
A little more than half a century back the 
dominant political, social, and economic 
power, in addition to the religious control, 
belonged to the Roman Catholic church. 
Luis Cabrero, writing in the Forum, in 
August, places before us the religious issue 
affecting the Roman Catholic church in the 
present Mexican crisis. More than half a 
century ago, when the church control was 
at its highest, the revolution of 1856-59 
was stirred up. This revolution was the 
bloodiest that Mexico has ever witnessed, 
and it affected the country more deeply 
than the present revolution is doing. The 
object of that revolution is readily seen in 
the Laws of Reform which were enacted, and 
which aimed to strip the Roman Catholic 
church of economic and political power in 
Mexico. The principal items in the Laws 
of Reform were: (1) separation of church 
and state; (2) incapacity of the church to 
possess landed property; (3) abolition of 
convents. 

Luis Cabrero says that, while these 
laws have been enforced in part, they have 
been so widely evaded that the present 
situation remains much the same as before, 
and that stringent measures are necessary 
to thwart the plans of the Catholic church 
to secure for itself economic and political 
power. The constitutionalist government 


is the factor in Mexico that is avowedly 
endeavoring to enforce the Laws of Reform 
at the present time, and Mr. Cabrero states 
its aims thus: “The aim of the constitu- 
tionalist government with regard to the 
Mexican Catholic church is to enforce the 
strict observance of the laws known as 
Laws of Reform, which up to the present 
time have been disregarded. The constitu- 
tionalist government demands the fulfilment 
of these laws, because they form an integral 
part of the Mexican Constitution. These 
causes must be maintained because the 
causes which demanded their enactment are 
still prevalent in the country.” 

It appears to be needful, when seeking 
a proper estimate of the actual happenings, 
to see to it that isolated acts are not per- 
mitted to obscure the real aims of the con- 
stitutionalist government. Moreover, Mr. 
Cabrero says that the constitutionalist 
government proposes to give full guaranty 
in religious matters to the practice of any 
cult, but it is determined to establish 
effectively the principle of separation of 
church and state. 


German Missionaries in India 


One aspect of the baneful influence of the 
European war is to be seen in the reduction 
of the missionary forces in India. Figures 
presented by Mr. Austin Chamberlain show 
that during the first year of the war there 
were 627 German missionaries in India, of 
whom, in April, 115 were interned, 70 others 
were residing in specified places, and the 
remaining 442 were at liberty and at their 
posts on parole on condition of good 
behavior. The Literary Digest for Octo- 
ber 2 considers that it speaks something 
for British tolerance that hundreds of 
German missionaries in India have been 
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permitted to continue their work unmolested 
thus far; also, that it speaks somewhat for 
the German missionaries that their critics 
who want them interned can point to few 
abuses of this hospitality. But a writer in 
the August number of The Nineteenth 
Century and After says that public opinion 
in India demands “a complete sweep of 
enemy aliens, missionary or otherwise.” 
Mr. Austin Chamberlain seems to approve of 
such recommendations and he reported in 
the House of Commons that representations 
from India showed that the time had come 
to take greater precautions against abuse 
of the leniency hitherto shown. The 
German missionaries there, it appears, are 
destined to mingle with the other “enemy 
aliens in India, whatever their calling or 
sex,” who are to be “interned or cleared out 
of India, subject only to just individual 
exemptions sparingly granted on the re- 
sponsibility of the highest authorities.” 
Thus it is that the war may deprive the 
missionary work in India of 627 active 
missionaries. 


What Christianity Has Done in Japan 


Protestant Christian missions have been 
in Japan a little more than half a century. 
As time is thought of in the history of a 
religion or a nation fifty years is a short 
space. Even so, the question is legiti- 
mately put, ‘What has Christianity done 

for Japan during this period?” President 
Kajmasuki Ibuka, writing in the Mission- 
ary Review of the World for September, 
offers an answer. To have an intelligent 
appreciation of this question and its answer 
it is needful to bear in mind that fifty years 
back Christianity was prohibited as the 
“Evil Sect,” and to profess Christianity 
meant death, and the barest suspicion of 
it brought imprisonment. Now the national 
Constitution guarantees freedom of faith. 
Two years ago, when the government called 
together the ‘Three Religions Conference” 
in Tokyo, seven Christian ministers were 


accorded precisely the same treatment as 
the Shinto and Buddhist high priests. 
There are now in Japan 100,000 Protestant 
Christians, with, perhaps, three times as 
many more who are allied to them by con- 
viction if not by church membership. More 
than 200 congregations support their own 
pastors. There are 1,875 Sunday schools, 
with 108,000 teachers and pupils; 81 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, with 
8,600 members. There are also many 
Christian schools and colleges. 

The writer specifies five changes which 
have been wrought by Christianity in 
Japan: first, a striking instance of the 
influence of Christianity is seen in the change 
effected in the estimate of the rights of an 
individual; secondly, the radical change 
brought about by Christianity regarding 
the position of woman; thirdly, a fact of 
deep significance in the Christian higher 
education of women; fourthly, the introduc- 
tion of social reforms which are placed to 
the credit of Christianity by Count Okuma; 
lastly, Christianity is bringing into the 
language and literature of Japan new world- 
views, new ideals of life, new conceptions 
of sin, and new thoughts of God. These 
changes serve to indicate how Christianity 
is meeting its task in Japan. They serve 
to incite courage, not to give contentment; 
for even the progress thus indicated is small 
indeed when measured with what remains 
to be done. 


Schools of Chinese Language for 
Missionaries 


There is more romance in missionary 
work undertaken in a new field, but the 
most romantic enterprise is not always the 
most successful. The missionary who opens 
a new field faces a very difficult task in the 
study of the native language; he has usually 
neither textbook nor trained teacher and 
thus a great deal of time is lost in the study 
of the language. Today the mission field 
is more and more, like the church at home, 
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organized on the basis of efficiency. Dr. 
Clarence H. Hamilton describes in the 
Missionary Intelligencer for August, 1915, 
how newly arrived missionaries are now 
“studying the Chinese language” in the 
language school of the University of Nan- 
king. The head Chinese teacher supervises 
a staff of some twenty-five Chinese teachers 
who give to the students individual lessons 
in private rooms. The schedule shows for 
every morning four periods of study of 
forty-five minutes each; two of these are 
private lessons given by the individual 
teachers and two are classroom lectures 


RELIGIOUS 


The Place Actually Held in Our Col- 
leges by Religious Education 


Frequently we hear the question asked, 
“‘What are our colleges doing for religious 
education?” Some information is given to 
such an inquiry by Frank Knight Saunders 
in a paper which he read at one of the ses- 
sions of the Department of Universities 
and Colleges, held in Buffalo last March. 
He had previously made a survey of the 
religious institutions of the states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, and 
Ohio, and he had derived the following 
data: of 23 theological institutions all but 
5 recognize the importance of giving virile, 
historical instruction in the English Bible; 
of 5 state universities 3 recognize the Bible 
as a real factor in education; of 12 univer- 
sities not supported by taxes half give full 
recognition to the Bible as a cultural asset; 
of 60 colleges of liberal arts 40 give reason- 
able place to the English Bible; of 70 
first-rate secondary schools 56 give ample 
recognition to Bible-study. 

Dr. Sanders concludes from his survey: 
that, while recognition of the Bible in Eng- 
lish is firmly established in a majority of 
the representative institutions, there is still 
much pioneering to be done; that religious 


given by the head teacher himself. The 
individual teacher of each missionary 
student is changed every week, so that his 
pupil is not dominated by peculiarities of 
pronunciation of one man. In the after- 
noon the missionaries study characters, at 
the rate of forty-five a week, and combine 
them in idiomatic Chinese sentences. The 
curriculum of the school covers a year’s 
study. It is believed that at the close of 
it the students will be able to continue 
the work on their several stations with 
the help of the ordinary untrained native 
teacher. 


EDUCATION 


education in secondary schools needs stand- 
ardization; that normal schools are prac- 
tically untouched, owing to the problem 
faced by tax-supported schools; that the 
most insistent need is for teachers who are 
competent to give instruction in the Bible; 
that there should be a standardization of the 
work to be done in each type of institution. 

This information is valuable because it 
shows how large is the place given by our 
educational institutions to religious educa- 
tion, but it is much more valuable because 
it indicates the tremendous need which still 
exists for the recognition of the rightful place 
of the Bible as an educational asset. 


Professor Denny and Professor 
Moffatt Receive New 
Appointments 

_ Professor Denny has recently been 
elected as principal of the United Free 
Church College, Glasgow. Professor Denny 
thus succeeds the great church historian, 
Principal T. M. Lindsay, and is the recipient 
of a well-deserved honor. Professor Denny 
in accepting his appointment said: 

Nobody knows better than I how unequal 
I am to filling the place of the distinguished 
scholar, one of my own teachers, whose loss we 
are all lamenting, and whose memory will always 
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be an inspiration to us. But I can at least say 
that I love the Church, of which I have been a 
minister now for thirty years, that I love the 
College in which I was educated and in which I 
have now been teaching for eighteen years, and 
with the help of God and with the sympathy 
and confidence of my brethren I venture humbly 
and respectfully to accept this appointment, and 
hope to do what is in my power to serve them 
both. 


Another scholar who received deserved 
recognition from the United Free Church of 
Scotland was Professor Moffatt. He was 
elected to the chair of church history to 
succeed Principal Lindsay. Dr. Moffatt is 
one of the most versatile scholars of the 
Christian church. 


Constructive Aim of Religious 
Education 

Dr. Edward A. Pace, writing in the Con- 
structive Quarterly for September, impresses 
upon his readers the importance of thorough- 
going education in religion as a constructive 
factor. The diversity of opinion repre- 
sented by denominationalism of today, he 
thinks, is due in no small degree to lack of 
instruction. And Dr. Pace views the prob- 
lem of religious education in such a large 
way that he is inclined to think the ac- 
complishment of its aim is not intended 
to benefit those only who are consciously 
striving for it, but that the full advantage 
is reserved for a later generation. What 
is of prime concern now is that the 
movement in religious education be set going 
and furthered as best possible in the hope 
that each year will add new interest and 
force to it. 

Dr. Pace points to two classes of people 
who will not look with favor upon construc- 
tive religious education: those who look 
upon religion as an affair of the emotions 
and those who think religion consists merely 
in knowing the things that are to be believed. 


But religion is life, and it therefore involves 
man’s entire being. Once granted that 
religion is something worth knowing, the 
very principles on which modern education 
is based require that religious truths should 
be imparted along with other kinds of truth. 
If religious education is merely an appendix 
it will not be correlated or properly assimi- 
lated. Dr. Pace thinks the desired end 
cannot be accomplished unless religious 
education become a part of the everyday 
school program and be taught by the same 
general methods that control the teaching 
of other subjects. All the claims which are 
usually made for the Sunday school are 
recognized as valid, and every effort made 
to improve the Sunday school is commended. 
But education given through the Sunday 
school suffers because of the time element. 
Even so, the time element is not the most 
serious disadvantage, nor will its removal 
bring about a final solution so long as the 
instruction remains outside the regular 

A central question connected with the 
teaching of religion is that of method. Ac- 
cording to one view religious truths are so 
appealing that simplicity is essential to 
win acceptance. Another view is that 
religious truth does not permit of the same 
treatment as that which is applied to 
secular knowledge. Dr. Pace asserts that 
religion should have its special method in 
education, different from other special 
methods, yet not conflicting with them, 
since they are all established on the same 
basis. Moreover, there is no reason to 
fear that in adopting in religion the ap- 
proved methods of education, now so gen- 
erally employed, the teacher of religion will 
depart from the spirit of the Master. The 
distinction which separates religion and the 
“secular” is artificial; the normal treatment 
of religious knowledge is in connection with 
the other factors of real life. 
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Christianity in Germany 


Professor Adolf Deissmann, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, has been sending to per- 
sons in the United States letters on the 
changes in the religious life and spirit of 
Germany. In the Constructive Quarterly 
for September, Benjamin W. Wells has 
brought together quotations from thirteen 
of those letters. It is apparent from the 
quotations that Professor Deissmann thinks 
that people living beyond the borders of 
Germany do not adequately appreciate the 
religious movements which are being expe- 
rienced among the people of Germany. 
Accordingly Professor Deissmann has urged 
all who can and will “to come over to us 
and study in our country and among our 
own people a phenomena which, histori- 
cally considered, will once belong to the 
great historical monuments in the history 
of the world.” 

In these letters we are told that among 
the people of Germany there is a magnificent 
spiritual awakening and that a great reli- 
gious revival is under way, one aspect of 
which finds vent in singing hymns, also in 
writing poetry, for from the declaration of 
war until the late autumn of last year one 
and a half millions of patriotic songs were 
written and published. The war has 
played havoc with certain international 
relations of Christian brotherhood, but as 
though to fill up the gap the Christian 
brotherhood within Germany itself has 
suddenly become greatly intensified. Prot- 
estant denominations know each other 
better, and Protestants and Catholics ap- 
preciate each other in a degree hitherto 
unknown. While the international brother- 
hood is disrupted, there are splendid evi- 
dences of the presence of Christian charity 
and forgiveness toward enemies in Germany. 
For example, Dr. Tahausen is quoted: 

Hatred looks as if it were powerful but it is 
nothing but weakness. .... In giving way 


to hate we lose God; God is not in hate... .. 
We cannot have God and at the same time mani- 
fest pharisaic self-righteousness, which puts the 
blame only on the enemy. Let us hate the 
satanic powers of haughtiness and selfishness, 
of treason and cruelty, of falsehood and hypoc- 
risy .. .. but we do not hate man... . we 
fight in the service of God. 

It is stated that the wounded of the 
enemy find good care and faithful attention, 
and Professor Deissmann says that on a 
visit to the garrison hospital of Wiinsdorf, 
near Berlin, he found that “our German 
soldiers hardly receive better treatment 
than do the French or Russian wounded 
prisoners.” On the other hand, we have a 
glimpse of another side of German life in 
the statement that a pamphlet for comfort, 
issued by Pastor Conrad, hss reached 
400,000 numbers. What anguish of soul this 
points to! Perhaps it is not to be thought 
strange that multitudes of these suffering 
people are flocking to the churches, that 
auditoriums are filled to overflowing at the 
weeknight prayer service, and that pastors 
find the people eager to hear their message. 
Certainly it is cause for encouragement to 
learn from Professor Deissman that in this 
terrible conflict the people turn to God. 
How much better if this “religious revival 
and spiritual awakening” had found its 
source elsewhere than in the agony of war! 


Evangelical Christianity in Russia 


The Missionary Review of the World for 
October contains an instructive résumé of 
the religious situation in Russia, as seen 
from the viewpoint of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. This résumé is made by Dr. 
McCaig, who is chairman of the Russian 
Evangelization Society. The most striking 
indication of a movement in the direction 
of a “New Russia,” says Dr. McCaig, is 
the Tsar’s edict forbidding the sale or 
manufacture of vodka. Religion and pa- 
triotism are so blended together that Russia 
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may be spoken of as a religious nation, and 
the whole-hearted support of the people in 
the war is a marked contrast to the weak 
support of the conscript soldiers in the 
Japanese war. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society has, with the approval of 
both church and state, circulated the 
Scriptures throughout Russia, and the 
manifest eagerness of peasants and soldiers 
to possess a copy is a hopeful sign. 
Notwithstanding this, the present crisis 
in Russia has not yet opened the way for 
evangelical Christianity. The famous edict 
of religious toleration, which was issued by 
the Tsar in 1905, has been considerably 
qualified under the influence of individual 
governors, to whom was committed the 
administration. Last year a reactionary 
measure passed before the Imperial Senate 
and became law. Soon after Mr. Fetler 
was apprehended at his prayer meeting and 
later exiled to Siberia. At about the same 
time more than a dozen other evangelical 
pastors were sent to Siberia. It appears 
as though the Tsar and some of his advisers 
have shown a disposition to foster freedom, 
but unfortunately the reactionary influence 
of the Greek church authorities makes itself 
so felt that religious liberty in Russia is an 
illusion. Meanwhile, it is clear that what- 
ever evidence there may be for a “new 


spirit” in other departments of Russian life 
there seems to be justification for the follow- 
ing statement: “The men who steer the 
ship have no new ideals, no new aims, they 
are animated by no new spirit: it is the 
awful, ghostly shadow of Pobedonosteff 
risen again, fettering anew the hands and 
feet of liberty for the new gospel.” 

Dr. A. Palmeri, writing in the Review 
and Expositor for October, tells us how Rus- 
sian polemical literature is turned upon the 
Russian Baptists. These are denounced 
as a sect “headed by a rabble of wretched 


“men, groping in spiritual darkness; the 


most fearful sowers of nihilism and nation- 
alism; the subverters of both the political 
and social institutions, and, therefore, wor- 
thy of hanging.” In the Russian bureau- 
cracy, as well as in Russian universities and 
army and navy, German names are in great 
prevalence upon Russian names. This 
German element is charged with all the 
calamities that strike Holy Russia, with the 
political oppression that hampers the on- 
ward movement of native Russians hunger- 
ing for liberty and progress. When we 
understand these conditions we may appre- 
ciate somewhat of the odium attached to 
the Russian Baptists, for both the foregoing 
authorities tell us the Baptists are accused of 
being in league with these German enemies. 
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University of Chicago Sermons. By Members 
of the University Faculties. University of 
Chicago Press. $1.50 net. 

The sermons of this volume, preached before 
the University and in some cases before other 
congregations by professors of the University 
are nobly representative of the higher intellectual 
and religious life of America. The divinity 
schools are largely represented, though philoso- 
phy, sociology, and English also have their 
voices. All the preachers have had theological 
training, a few the experience of pastors; but 
the reader without personal knowledge of the 
men will feel that the sermons are the messages of 
students and teachers and not of men in the 
active ministry. They show the “‘dyer’s hand.” 
A keen critic could tell what the preacher was 
studying and teaching. It ought to be so, and 
the sermons are the better for this. The ser- 
mon must be a personal message—“God’s word 
through a man.”’ And these sermons in a very 
marked way breathe the life of the preacher. 
The style shows less of the university atmosphere 
than the thought. With two or three exceptions, 
where the form is distinctly that of the lecture 
with little thought of the average hearer, the style 
has the oral quality that grips and holds atten- 
tion by its direct, sincere, virile quality. The 

m today is not separate from life, and 

the teacher speaks of real things and has a 
realism of style in harmony with the best books 
and the best public speech. It would bea stiffen- 
ing of the careless colloquialisms of the popular 
pulpit, a purifying from its worldly vulgarity, to 
take a thorough course in such sermons. 

It is a pleasure to feel the positive, con- 
structive note in most of the sermons. The 
past is not in ruins, “‘an emptied shrine.” They 
are not “impatient of the world’s fixed way.” 
And in the effort to express truth in the present 
tense, the mark of all the real preachers from 
Paul to our time, they recognize the worth of 
what others have done. There is no better 
example of this magnanimity, this perspective 
of faith, than the sermon, “The Test of Reli- 
gion.’ 


There is a tone of apologetic in many of the 
sermons, the consciousness of a critical if not 
questioning audience. You see the microsco 
or the pair of scales that have been used in the 
critical process. It is a discussion of a problem 
of religion, of a truth about Christ, not always the 
giving of the evangel. A distinguished judge 
of Massachusetts on a church committee for 
securing a new pastor said that the members 
wanted a man with a message to the heart and 
conscience; the weakness of the New England 
pulpit was its endless discussions about the 
gospel. Dr. John Watson tells of a great scien- 
tist who attended his ministry in Liverpool, who 


was indifferent or restless if the preacher dis- 
cussed any problem of science or religion, but 
when he presented Christ as the message of life 
would often come round in the afternoon and 
talk it over. 

Christ is the “eternal contemporary,” the 
message of life for the modern pulpit as for the 
age of the Apostles. And the living Christ has 
three values for our pulpit: he is the power of 
new life for men in their moral weakness, he 
teaches and inspires the noblest character, he 
gives the law and motive for social relationships. 
The second and third aspects of Christ’s work 
chiefly fill these sermons and they are treated 
with clearness and persuasiveness. ‘‘Manu- 
factured Gods’’ forces a man to face God’s will 
in Christ. ‘‘The Everlasting Kingdom of 
Righteousness” and ‘The New Heaven and the 
New Earth” open the eyes to see the forming of 
the Kingdom of God, and “The Way to the 
Unseen” interprets the social bonds as the 
ministers of the Spirit. 

The first phase of Christ’s work is not wholly 
lacking. ‘The Salt of the Earth” and “The 
Voice of God” witness to the saving message of 
the gospel. Should not the pulpit oftener 
present the living Christ as meeting the need of 
moral weakness and failure? There are men in 
the university quite as helpless without Christ 
asmenintheslums. The gospel we preach must 
be a redemption if it is to have ethical power. 

Artuur S. Hoyt 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
AvuBurN, NEw YorkK 


The Asiatic Dionysos. By Gladys M. N. 
Davis. New York: Macmillan, 1914. 
Pp. xii+276. $3.25. 

This book traces the origin of the Dionysiac 
cult tothe Aryans, a theory set forth some sixty 
years ago by M. Langlois. Miss Davis shows 
traces of Asiatic influence on Greek philosophy 
and literature. Dithyrambic poetry, for instance, 
like classical Sanskrit, is characterized by great 
sparingness in the use of the article and of cer- 
tain conjunctions, a love of long compound nouns, 
and a strong tendency to use relative copulae 
and participial forms, a love of alliteration and 
of repetition and the use of extravagant meta- 
phors. That there was also a strong Medic in- 
fluence in Athens in the time of Socrates is quite 
certain and Miss Davis makes a strong case for 
it. There was close connection between Asia 
and Greece as early as the sixth century. In 
Indian mythology there are two gods which 
answer to Dionysos: the first is Soma (the Haoma 
of the Avesta) and the second is Shiva. Shiva- 
worship is, however, of late origin and is not to be 
compared therefore to Dionysiac worship. 
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Soma was the name of a plant from which 
an intoxicating liquor was extracted; it was 
also the name of a god, which assumed divers 
shapes in Indian mythology. Miss Davis finds 
several points of similarity between the , 
of Dionysos and that of Soma. Do these 


int to a more or less direct influence. of 


dian gin upon Greece so that Soma 
can be properly called the prototype of 
Dionysos or can they be explained by the 
development of a common type which became 
Dionysos among the Phrygians and the Greeks, 
and among the of India, Soma? Miss 
Davis has brought forth excellent arguments 
for her thesis; but somehow it is difficult to see 
through what channels Indian influence exerted 
itself upon Phrygia or Greece. It could be only 
through Babylon, where there are no traces of 
Soma-worship. We shall grant to Miss Davis 
that our knowledge of Babylon is still very 
limited and that an argument from silence does 
not carry very far except sometimes as a 
demonstration of our ignorance. It remains 
that her book will be a noteworthy contribution 
to the study of comparative religion: it is the 
work of one who possesses the sound philological 
training without which studies of that type are 
only shallow generalizations. 


The Bearing of Recent Discovery on the Trust- 
worthiness of the New Testament. By Sir 
W. M. Ramsay. New York: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1915. Pp. xiv+427. $3.00. 
This book is not designed to report new dis- 

coveries in the field of New Testament study, 

but to estimate the apologetic value of the new 
information which has come to light in more 
recent years and is already known to scholars. 

Also the form of presentation is popular, the 

principal part of the book being composed of 

the James Sprunt Lectures delivered at Union 


of 
everyone knows, the author is a veteran 
explorer of Central Asia Minor, but the present 
work is mainly a defense of his personal views 
as to the correct applications of his discoveries 
rather than a simple statement of archaeological 
data. This interest is made to justify the 
insertion of an introductory 
ter, which, however, does not describe 
events of the author’s career as an explorer but 
shows how Providence had led him, often against 
apparently woul ve us infer—he might 
become a defender of traditional views regarding 
the literal historical accuracy particularly of the 
Lukan writings. On the other hand, those who 
have given less credit to Luke are said to be 
omnes by a desire “to discredit the super- 
uman element in the history. Their hostility 
to Luke arose out of their refusal to admit the 


yon element in the government of the 
world.’ 

Passages like this indicate the author’s lead- 
ing interest, which determines the plan of his 
work. As he himself says, ‘‘there is no attempt 
to follow a strictly scientific order,” but the 
order followed is designed to exhibit the develop- 
ment of his own personal opinions with respect 
to the trustworthiness of the New Testament 
as a supernatural historical record. Conse- 
quently he is icularly interested to estab- 
lish the reliability of “the episodes in the First 
and Third Gospels describing the circumstances 
of the Savior’s birth, . . . . No one can com- 

end Luke or Matthew so long as his mind 
is clogged with the old ideas about the puerility 
and untrustworthiness of those episodes.” 

These sentences indicate the aim of the 
whole, namely, the establishment of super- 
naturalism as the underlying principle of all the 
New Testament writings. This result is at- 
tained by examining a few representative pas- 
sages which have been “exposed to hostile 
criticism,”’ and a defense of these is thought to 
justify the conclusion that “the New Testament 
is unique in the compactness, the lucidity, the 
pregnancy, and the vivid truthfulness of its 

ression.” Recent discovery is made to con- 
tribute toward this end by showing that these 
data, when correctly expounded, sup the 
author’s thesis. To those who are at the outset 
in agreement with his thesis the argument may 

rove satisfactory; other readers may find the 

k useful chiefly for the valuable grains of 
archaeological fact which can be sifted from 
the chaff of interpretation. 


Buddhist Psychology. By Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids. London: G. Bell. Pp. xii+-212. 
$1.00. 

It is difficult to trace with certainty how 
much of the scholastic teaching of Buddhism 
goes back to the founder of that religion. There 
are two great divisions in Buddhism: Southern 
Buddhism, preserved mainly in Ceylon, and 
Northern Buddhism, still powerful in Thibet, 
China, Korea, and Japan. The Buddhism of 
Burma and Siam is of an intermediate type. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rhys Davids have done a remark- 
able work in the study of Southern Buddhism. 
and have edited and translated a number o 
texts written in the Pali language. In this vol- 
ume of the “Quest” series Mrs. Rhys Davids 
takes up the subject of Buddhist pychology 
as set forth in those Pali sources which go 
to the first three centuries of our era. It is 
hard to believe that the Abhidhamma texts, 
many of which were composed eight centuries 
after Buddha’s death, give us a very accurate 
description of his teaching. India is a land 
where metaphysical thought was busily at 
work, and it may safely be assumed that Gau- 
tama’s pragmatic method of via media was more 
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simple than the teaching of our present Pali 
texts. Buddhist ea differs very much 
from ours. Mind is conceived as a series of 
aggregates. Consciousness, as Buddhist writers 
understand it, could be best described as a suc- 
cession of phenomena, flash-points of infinitely 
short duration, like the photographs on a cinema- 
film. Thisseries of phenomena is conventionall 
and conveniently expressed as a unity, a om > 
This impermanent compound called the self is 
made of five tes: material qualities, feel- 
ing, sense-perception, complexes of conscious- 
ness, and lastly, consciousness itself. This 
classification goes back to Buddha. He looked 
upon himself as a physician who wants to heal 
the disease of mankind. Sense-impressions 
and the reaction of consciousness upon them 
were the avenues whereby came suffering. 
Buddha taught how these errors could be dis- 
sipated and deliverance attained. It is seen 
clearly how a sound knowledge of Buddhist psy- 
chology is essential to the study of Buddhism. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids’ book will be found inval- 
uable in such a study. 


Bible Stories and Poems. Edited by Wilbur 
F. Crafts. Illustrated Bible Selections 
Commission, 206 Pennsylvania Ave. S.E., 
Washington, D.C., 1915. Pp. 397. $1.00. 
The student’s presentation edition of Dr. 

Crafts’ Bible Stories and Poems is meant to 

serve as a textbook to Bible-study in colleges 

and for “credit” classes on the North Dakota 
lan in high schools. It is also adapted to be the 
is of Bible-study for church day schools on 

the Gary plan. The volume is illustrated by 76 

Tissot pictures in full color and 140 other 

pictures or maps. The selection of readings is 

mostly made from the Old Testament; the New 

Testament passages are of an ethical character 

to which Jews—at least Reformed Jews—will 

scarcely object. 


Spiritual Healing. By W. F. Cobb. New 


York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. xiii+312.. — 


$1.60. 

Spiritual healing is not confined to any gute 
of culture. Dr. —_. shows how it is a 
among primitive peoples, in antiquity, in 
early be and now among ourselves. 
Christian Science is a striking movement and 
in spite of the grotesqueness of its creed is 
a living accusation to orthodox religion and 
medicine, which have failed to keep in their 
proper place the essential truth latent in 
Christian Science. The process of spiritual 
healing springs from a transcendental Self. 
“Behind the speech which fires is the orator; 
bebind the poem the poet; and behind the 
human machine is the divinely free Self.”” This 
transcendental Subject “is the organizing 


principle of our two-sided ical self, and 
when it is allowed to exercise its heavenly powers 
in an unusual degree we get inspiration, invent- 
ive power, superhuman fortitude, or saintliness, 
When it is physical or mental recuperation 
. . . we call his work, when we see it, spiritual 

ing.” This is Dr. Cobb’s main thesis and 
he defends it in an able manner. His book 
deserves to be heartily commended. 


The Testing of a Nation’s Ideals. By C. F. 
Kent and J. W. Jenks. New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1915. Pp. vii+149. $0.75. 

This volume contains twelve studies of 

— economy as exemplified by the Old 

estament. They show the development of 
political unity and the building of the nation, 

the importance of personal character in a 

public official and leader, the emptiness of culture 

without religion, the importance of a sound 

financial policy, and other topics bearing on a 

nation’s destiny. The book is remarkably clear 

and well com) ; there is none better for a 

Bible class of intelligent adults. A preacher 

might use it with advantage as the basis or 

framework of a series of evening addresses. 


The Historical Atlas of Bible Lands (for 
pupils), by R. M. Hodge ($0.20), and the His- 
torical ae of Bible Lands, with fourteen 

. by the same author, published by . 
Scribners, meet the demand for simple but reli- 
able textbooks for the study of the geography of 
the Holy Land. The twelfth map represents the 
Jerusalem of Nehemiah; the map of the ancient 
city ae in red while the plan of the modern 
— em is in black; it would perhaps have 

better to print the map of ancient Jerusa- 
lem in black and the modern city in red. What 
the pupil needs to know is not the modern 
Jerusalem, which, by the way, is very largely 
outside the ancient city walls, but the Jerusalem 
of the Bible. Otherwise this handbook leaves 
nothing to be desired. 


The Saviour of the World, by Dr. Benjamin 
B. Warfield, is a series of sermons preached in 
the chapel of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Dr. Warfield takes up some very familiar texts 
and makes them live. His treatment of the 
parable of the Hy 9 Son is thoughtful and 
accurate. He shows how this parable does not 
contain the essence of the g , for it ignores 
the atonement, Christ, the Holy Spirit, and the 
very character of God as a Father intensely 
loving. What the parable teaches is that.God 
will receive the returning sinner. Other details 
must not be pressed too far. The other eight 
sermons are equally illuminating, and one would 
like to give long extracts from them. (George 
H. Doran Company, New York,,. $1.25.) 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON THE 
ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS. II 


Conducted by 
CLYDE WEBER VOTAW 
Associate Professor of New Testament Literature, University of Chicago 


Part II. Jesus’ Ethical Principles 


The two books here to be read are Plummer, Commeniary on the Gospel of 
Matthew; and Stalker, The Ethic of Jesus. 

Many books undertake to present the teaching of Jesus. The greatest number 
of these books are commentaries on the Gospels, prepared primarily for the use 
of ministers in their homiletical exposition of Scripture. The commentaries take 
up each passage in the arrangement of the particular Gospel, and give it a concrete 
exposition. Since the teaching of Jesus is reported most comprehensively in the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke, the commentaries on these two books are of primary 
importance. And since the Gospel of Matthew presents an account of the teach- 
ing more extensive, systematic, and original (on the whole) than Luke’s Gospel, it 
comes about that commentaries on the Gospel of Matthew have long been the 
most deliberate and the most valuable expositions of Jesus’ teaching. One of 
the most recent (1909) and best commentaries of this kind is Plummer’s Com- 
mentary on the Gospel of Matthew. Dr. Plummer is one of the foremost British 
interpreters of the New Testament, with a list of great commentaries to his credit; 
the chief of these, in addition to this volume on Matthew, are his three com- 
mentaries on Luke, First Corinthians, and Second Corinthians, in the series 
entitled “The International Critical Commentary” (published in America by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons). Plummer’s Matthew is here selected because, all things 
considered, it gives the most available, complete, historical, and useful interpre- 
tation of Jesus’ ethical teaching, in its content, proportion, perspective, and spirit. 
The volume treats the whole of the Gospel of Matthew, and therefore the events 
and deeds of Jesus’ ministry, as well as his moral and religious message. Our 
attention will be directed particularly to his message, in its ethical elements and 
aspects. 

The introduction to the commentary deals briefly with the following matters: 
(1) The author: he concludes that the writer of our First Gospel was not the 
apostle Matthew, since our Greek Matthew is not a translation from the Aramaic 
Logia which early tradition attributed to the apostle Matthew. But this author, 
who was a Jewish Christian unknown to us by name, did in fact incorporate into 
his book a great deal of material collected by the apostle Matthew in the Logia, 
and on that account his name was used in conjunction with the Greek Gospel as 
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giving it a kind of apostolic guaranty and authority. (2) The sources: the two 
main sources for the Gospel of Matthew were the Gospel of Mark, which the author 
used in nearly the same form as that in which it has come down to us, and the 
Logia of Matthew just mentioned. The Gospel of Mark furnished to the Gospel of 
Matthew its general narrative of the events of Jesus’ ministry, while the Logia 
gave the main account of his teaching. Its contents were selected in accordance 
with the needs and hopes of the first Christians, who sought moral guidance for 
present living and assurance of future salvation. Therefore the discourse material 
in the Gospel of Matthew presents in part the ethical message of Jesus and in 
part his doctrinal message. These two elements are not separated, or even in 
thought differentiated; but it is observable that chaps. 5-7, 10, 15, 18, and 23 
are predominantly ethical (dealing with present conduct) while chaps. 11, 12, 13, 
24, and 25 are predominantly doctrinal (dealing with future salvation). The 
minor sources of the Gospel of Matthew are not important for our immediate 
purpose, except as they supplied some small portion of ethical teaching not already 
furnished by the Gospel of Mark and the Logia. The author of the First Gospel 
used his sources with some freedom, since he modified the language of their 
accounts, abbreviated or expanded them, omitted or toned down certain features, 
and heightened the teaching concerning the person and work of Jesus as the 
Christ. (3) Plan of the Gospel: The author adopts in the main the framework 
of Jesus’ ministry as given in the Second Gospel, with its events and deeds as 
there recounted; but his chief concern is to give from the Logia a representative 
summary of Jesus’ teaching, arranged in several groups or discourses set here and 
there in the Markan framework. Five such sections of teaching material are dis- 
tinguished by the author with the closing formula, “‘It came to pass when Jesus 
finished” (7:28; 11:1; 13:53; 19:1; 26:1). (4) The Christology of the First 
Gospel: The book is anti-Jewish in showing that, although the Messiah was of 
them, and came to them first (10:58), yet by their rejection of him they had lost 
their birthright of priority. The kingdom of Israel had become open to all nations. 
The Jew must become a Christian, and hold to the Christian Messiah. The author 
sets forth the passage of the Gospel from the peculiar people to the whole race 
of mankind. The doctrine of the person and work of Christ contained in the 
First Gospel originated in and accurately represents Jesus’ thought and teaching 
concerning himself and his mission. (5) The date: the Gospel of Matthew was 
written between the years 70 and 75 A.D. Plummer thinks it possible to be that 
explicit concerning the time of its composition. He thinks it highly probable 
that the sayings of Jesus which the evangelist got from the apostle Matthew’s 
Logia (in a Greek form), and which constitute so large a portion of the First 
Gospel, are the very earliest information we possess respecting Jesus’ teaching; 
and in them we get back nearest to him of whom it was said, ‘‘ Never man thus 
spake” (John 7:46). It was the presence of this element which made the First 
Gospel such a favorite and gave it so wide a circulation. 

We pass now to Dr. Plummer’s interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount, 
which is the most extended and the most important discourse section in the First 
Gospel as respects the ethical teaching of Jesus. Plummer’s treatment is extended, 
but general; critical problems are given only slight attention. He regards the 
discourse as a digest of Jesus’ practical teaching; some of it was gathered from 
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various occasions by tradition or the author, but in the main the material contained 
in Matt., chaps. 5-7, is a report of an actual discourse presented in this fashion by 
Jesus himself. In his exposition of the teaching Plummer has availed himself 
of the best contents of several recent treatises on the Sermon on the Mount. 

He finds that the general plan of the discourse was to interpret and to inculcate — 
the ideal Christian life. The Beatitudes which stand at the head of the Sermon 
present an epitome of that ideal: they describe eight different elements of excel- 
lence which every man should acquire in order to attain to perfect spiritual well- 
being. Men must recognize their dependence upon God for all spiritual goodness 
and blessing, they must feel keenly the sin and sorrow of humanity, they must 
be humble toward God, they must yearn and strive for the righteousness that is 
the fulfilment of God’s will, they must feel, think, and act lovingly toward their 
fellow-men, they must devote themselves wholly to spiritual interests, they must 
be peaceable and peace-making, they must endure all things for the sake of the 
Kingdom. It is people of these characteristics who bring to realization God’s 
purpose in creating man; by their message, their work, and their example they 
lead men into the kind of life that is eternal. 

The Christian living that Jesus describes is higher and truer than that enjoined 
by the Old Testament and by current Judaism, in that Jesus reaches more deeply, 
more fully, and more surely into the fundamental principles of goodness, and gives 
an ideal that is simpler, finer, more personal, and more impelling. He points out 
the limited, superficial conceptions and attainments of righteousness among the 
scribes and Pharisees. He condemns the scribes and Pharisees for these short- 
comings especially because they are the religious teachers and exemplars of the 
Jewish people. They were right in thinking that God had revealed his will in the 
Law and the Prophets; but they were wrong when they refused to hear from him- 
self a new and still higher interpretation of God’s will, made possible and necessary 
by the progress of humanity through the centuries. 

The chief aspects of this ethical advance which Jesus proposed are put before 
us in the Sermon on the Mount with striking clearness, conciseness, and impres- 
siveness. His ethical principles are here given a classical grouping and expression. 
Other chapters in Matthew, and still other chapters in Luke, contain various 
statements of these teachings, with extended illustrations and applications of them. 
All these passages are satisfying and useful. But we may gather them together 
around the Sermon passages, and treat these principles summarily in the expo- 
sition of Matt., chaps. 5-7. Jesus conceived and set forth his new, higher 
interpretation of human duty in terms of Jewish religious ethics, and in specific 
contrast with the Jewish moral standard and practices which he saw about him. 
Jesus was a lofty and strenuous ethical idealist—no one has equaled him in this 
respect, and perhaps Paul is the only one who has approached him. The moral 
defects and shortcomings of men impressed and stirred him profoundly. He could 
not endure them; men must be taught and impelled to overcome them. With 
great severity he castigates men for their sins, and warns them against the wrath and 
retribution of God. The Day of Judgment was announced as at hand, preceding 
the incoming of the Kingdom; and there would be no salvation in this new age 
for any but the righteous—not for those who counted themselves righteous, but 
whom God accounted righteous, according to the type of righteousness which 
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Jesus himself declared. Even the scribes and Pharisees, the religious teachers and 
exemplars of the Jewish people, would find their righteousness inadequate to 
gain them entrance to the Kingdom. 

The ethical principles of Jesus, then, appear to be as follows: 

1. Men must be righteous at heart; they must be thoroughly good within. 
Their feelings, choices, purposes, ideas, must be right. They must be spontane- 
ously and individually good. The Jewish conception and performance of right- 
eousness fell short in this respect. We say Judaism was “legalistic”; what we 
mean is that it depended too much upon the law and its enforcement as a means 
of making men good, too little upon the spontaneous personal initiative. Much 
can be done to make men good by statutes enjoined and enforced by an institution 
of justice, with penalties for their violation. Many men require external compul- 
sion to keep them right; for this reason a law and its administration are necessary. 
Let us suppose that Jesus would have conceded this. But he was not a jurist» 
to work with law: he was an ethicist, to inculcate principles. Jurists might 
employ a compulsory code to force men into goodness from without: he would 
appeal to their essential moral nature to achieve of their own will a fundamental 
goodness within. Wecall this “autonomous, ” as against “heteronomous, ” ethics; 
in other words, that is a higher kind of righteousness which a man achieves 
who is his own law, who lives by his-own principles rather than by compulsory 
obedience to a formulated legal code. The supreme ethical status is for a man to 
choose goodness, to have his own ideal and to hold himself steadily to its realization 
in feeling, purpose, and act. To be good because one has to is something; to 
be good because one wants to is much more. The way ahead ethically is by 
spontaneous righteousness. Some men may be restrained from murdering their fel- 
lows by the prohibition and threat of the law; but the fundamental and ultimate 
cure of murder must come through a controlling altruistic feeling and will. Jesus 
stands for the development of this principle of love which shall operate within 
every man to make every feeling, purpose, and act kind and helpful. 

2. The criterion of righteousness is internal, not external; God judges men, 
not by the deeds which they perform or do not perform, but primarily by their 
feelings and motives. Jesus did not think it enough that a man should refrain 
from the acts of murder and adultery; he must also refrain from the anger and the 
lust which tended to issue so. Law seems to have the peculiar limitation that it 
speaks of and deals with the act alone; we have no laws to prevent anger and lust. 
We need not suppose that Jesus understood the sixth and seventh commandments 
as having no concern with the motives, but he did observe around him that men 
did not overcome their feelings of hate and lust, even though they abstained from 
murder and adultery. Merely to abstain from the acts is not all of righteousness, 
or even the main part of righteousness; for essential goodness means good feelings 
and good purposes, out of which good acts will normally flow. The Jews placed 
too little consideration upon this matter of inner quality; they made too much 
of external performance. The scribes were very busy practicing and enjoining 
a multitude of duties, moral and ceremonial and liturgical. The yoke of the law 
was indeed a heavy burden—quite unnecessarily heavy, Jesus thought and said. 
Men could be righteous without doing all the things the scribal laws demanded. 
Jesus criticized the Sabbath law and the law of ceremonial washings and the pre- 
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scriptions as to fasting. He wished to reduce and simplify the external obligations 
of man; he wished to restore freedom and inner quality to life. 

3. Acts in themselves good have a relative value; some good acts are of more 
importance than other good acts. The defect of law is that it enjoins a multitude 
of things without duly indicating their relative value. One must not think that 
the Jews were without discernment or distinction in these matters, but in general 
the tendency was to the overvaluation of small things and the undervaluation of 
large ones. They did many small things in punctilious obedience to the require- 
ments of the law, and left undone many large things—because the small ones were 
more quickly and easily done, and because the great importance of the large things 
was not sufficiently in view. To tithe the smallest seeds they raised, and then to 
neglect justice, mercy, and faith, seemed to Jesus a primary mistake. Jesus was 
for testing the value of any act by the degree of service which it rendered to human- 
ity; acts of love and helpfulness were always the most important, always had the 
right of way over ceremonial and liturgical performances. Also acts apparently 
good are not really good unless they have good motives behind them: almsgiving, 
prayer, and fasting ostentatiously done, to gain the attention and praise of men, 
were thereby robbed of the good quality they were supposed inherently to possess. 

4. Righteousness demands the entire attention and devotion of men. Men 
are to set their hearts on things above, not on things on the earth; they cannot 
serve both Godandmammon. Jesus meant that material things were to be viewed 
as transient and incidental. God would provide for these needs of men. Men 
were to fix their attention and effort wholly upon spiritual things. Men were to 
endure and to sacrifice everything for the Kingdom. Jesus’ thought here was 
most strenuous. He exemplified in his own conduct the indifference to material 
comforts and possessions, for he lived a simple, frugal life. He exemplified also 
the utmost degree of endurance and self-sacrifice in his devotion to his spiritual 
mission. As he lived, he asked his followers to live. The austerity and other- 
worldliness which appear in his teaching and manner of life the average man cannot 
understand, much less practice. But Jesus was not an average man, and he was 
not satisfied with the average man’s type of living. Greatness makes larger and 
higher demands; greatness is not obtained by listening to and imitating the aver- 
age man. And humanity will not be uplifted by diluting the demands of Jesus’ 
teaching to the taste and capacity of average men; to uplift humanity we must 
win and elevate men to the greatness of Jesus; we must rise to the heights of his 
ideal. He was not satisfied with common-place righteousness; shall we be? 
He summoned men to a strenuous, absorbing life of devotion to spiritual qualities 
and achievements; shall we follow him? 


For many years Dr. Stalker has been known to Bible students through a 
long series of popular writings on the New Testament, especially his Life of Christ 
and Life of Paul. In his latest volume, The Ethic of Jesus (1909), he gathers 
together topically the portions of Jesus’ message which pertain to conduct and 
character. He takes passages only from the Synoptic Gospels, promising a 
forthcoming book on the Gospel of John. 

In the plan of his book, Dr. Stalker evidently felt compelled to make some 
concession to classical ethics. The concession that he makes is to outline his book 
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in three parts according to the scholastic formal terms, The Highest Good, Virtue, 
and Duty. The modern ethics, as expounded in current scientific books upon the 
subject, receives little attention. He seeks a common ground between theoretic 
ethics and the practical ethics of Jesus by the following equations (p. 56): 

“The Highest Good” =the Blessings of the Kingdom; 

“Virtue” =the Character of the Citizens of the Kingdom; 

“Duty” =the Laws of the Kingdom. 


To be sure, the ethical problem for Jesus and the Jews, as earlier for Aristotle 
and the Greeks, was essentially the same: to define how men should live; and the 
answer they gave was essentially the same: that men should live in accordance with 
their highest ideal. We do well to consider how much in agreement occidental 
and oriental ethics were. Dr. Stalker wishes to show this unity by putting Jesus’ 
teaching into the Greek framework; but this seems a mechanical way of doing it. 
His chapter headings are better chosen, being in the main after the thought and 
style of Jesus: chap. ii, “The Gospel or Blessedness”; chap. iii, “The Kingdom 
of God’; chap. iv, “Righteousness”; chap. v, “Missing the Highest Good”’; 
chap. vi, “Sin”; chap. vii, “Repentance”; chap. viii, “Faith”; chap. ix, “The 
Invitation of Christ”; chap. x, “The Cross and Offenses”; chap. xi, “The Love 
of God”; chap. xii, “The Things of God”; chap. xiii, “The Love of Man”; 
chap. xiv, ““The Things of Man”; chap. xv, “The Family”; chap. xvi, “The 
State.” 

One cannot imagine that Jesus would himself have chosen this set of topics 
under which to classify his teachings; nor is it a list which the present science of 
ethics could use. The titles are partly Aristotelian (chap. v), partly primitive 
Christian (chaps. ii, iii, iv, xi, xiii), partly systematic theological (chaps. vi, vii, 
viii), partly homiletical (chaps. ix, x, xii, xiv), and partly sociological (chaps. 
xv, xvi).!_ The difficulty of choosing a set of topics under which to classify the 
teachings of Jesus is due to the historical fact that Jesus did not give his teachings 
in a classified form, nor did he even think them so. His mind and method were 
occasional, desultory, concrete, rather than systematic, logical, and abstract. 
The latter qualities appeal to the scholar, but the former qualities appeal to the 
common man; and Jesus was a preacher to the common man, his thought and 
expression were popular. It is therefore quite intelligible why the Gospels even 
today are more widely read than the books by scholars who represent from their 
own point of view the teaching of Jesus. Nevertheless, Dr. Stalker’s book will 
be found very useful to the student of the New Testament who wishes to consider 
Jesus’ sayings in some topical arrangement. 

The student should read carefully the Gospel passages named at the beginning 
of each chapter of the book before reading the chapter itself, in order to judge 
whether Dr. Stalker gives a true reproduction of Jesus’ thought. The process of 
collecting a verse here and a few verses there from the many chapters of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke to elucidate Jesus’ teaching concerning the Kingdom, or right- 


t The direct social aspect of the book was however so deficient that the author acceded 
to the suggestion of his advisers and allowed the book to be supplemented by an appended 
chapter entitled “The Church and the Social Teaching of Jesus,” written by Rev. F. J. 
Rae. 
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eousness, or faith, or the love of God, or the family breaks up the historical setting 
of his teaching, and tends to obscure the original perspective, emphasis, color, and 
relation; there may easily come in also a pragmatizing of the meaning of the 
sayings, to make their message serve our present need. Our author does not 
wholly escape these dangers, but he gives an excellent exposition of Jesus’ ethics, 
at the same time showing its fundamental agreement with classical theoretic ethics. 

At the end of the book (p. 368) he confesses his faith in Christ not only as 
divine teacher but also as divine Savior in these words: 

Jesus lifts up a far higher standard than any other ethical teacher; but little would 
He deserve the name of Savior if this were all He did. To demand that vastly more should 
be produced out of human nature than had ever been expected from it can be wise and 
beneficent only if first there is vastly more put into it. And it is because the Savior 
does this—because He is the Giver of the ethical life which He demands—that we adore 
Him by a name which is above every name. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. How is the teaching of Jesus presented in the Gospel of Matthew ? 

2. Does the Sermon on the Mount contain a digest of Jesus’ ethical teaching ? 

3. Was Jesus’ ideal of conduct and character higher than that of the Old 
Testament ? 

4. Why did Jesus severely criticize the scribes and Pharisees ? 

5. Did Jesus employ the thought-forms and technical terms of current 
Judaism? If so, why? 

6. Was Jesus’ appeal to the essential moral nature of the individual man ? 

7. In righteousness what is the relation between feelings and acts? 

8. How much devotion to the spiritual aspects of life did Jesus demand ? 

9. Why is it difficult to classify the teachings of Jesus? 


Books for Further Reading 


Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus. 2 vols. Harnack, What Is Christianity? 
Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels. 2 Moffatt, Theology of the Gospels. 

vols. Haering, The Ethics of the Christian 
J. Weiss, art. “The Ethics of Jesus” in Life. 

Hastings’ Dict. Christ and Gospels. Dewey and Tufts, Ethics. 


Traveling Libraries containing the books required for this course are now 
ready for distribution. The reading-courses on “The Apostlic Age in the Light 
of Today,” “The Psychology of Religion,’ “Jesus in the Light of Modern 
Scholarship,”’ “The Efficient Church,” ‘The Expansion of Christianity in the 
Twentieth Century,” “The Religion of the Hebrews and Modern Scholarship,” 
“The Educational Work of the Church,” and “Significant Tendencies in Modern 
Theology” are also furnished with libraries. For information address THE 
AmericaN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL IDEALS 
OF ISRAEL. II 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


At no time in the history of the world has the attention of Christian people 
been drawn so critically and sympathetically to the teaching of Jesus and the 
partial failure of Christian people to incorporate the principles of his religion 
into social and individual life. 

The principles and teaching of Jesus were definitely related to the reli- 
gious and social ideals which he inherited from his Hebrew ancestors and from 
his spiritual predecessors, the prophets. There is no better way of emphasiz- 
ing and assimilating the teaching of Jesus than by the study of the work of 
the prophets. 

This course is published in nine leaflets issued on the 15th of each 
month from September, 1915, to June, 1916. To all members of the AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE enrolling for the course, these leaflets 
are sent without charge. The membership fee is $0.50, plus 4 cents for post- 
age. The amount may be sent to the headquarters of the Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Suggestions for leaders of classes follow each study. 


STUDY II 
AMOS AND HIS IDEAL OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 


The creative work of Moses made of the homeless and unorganized Hebrews 
a nation with the beginnings of self-consciousness and loyalty. Through the efforts 
of this great leader, Jehovah came to be accepted, theoretically at least, as their 
sole God, their protector, and the giver of their national institutions. 

The occupation of Canaan, and still more the establishment of the monarchy in 
the age of Samuel and later, brought to reality the idea of national unity and 
power. Earlier tendencies to nature-worship long survived. Religious values 
were attached to places and objects inherited from former times, such as sacred 
stones, trees, and wells. Gifts were made to deity, in the form of blood offerings, 
and even human sacrifice was not unknown. Feasts were held in celebration of 
the important seasons of the year. 

But along with these features of religious custom and practice shared with other 
peoples, Israel held to the belief in Jehovah, who had revealed himself to their 
fathers, delivered them from Egypt, guided them through the wilderness, and at 
last, in token of his continued interest, changed his own residence from Sinai to 
their new home in Canaan. The conception of a God who is just, who instructs 
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his people by the events of history, punishing the evil and blessing the good, was 
fostered by the moral leaders who gave to Israel the first lessons in ethics and 
religion. 

The local shrines were accepted as proper places of worship, and even images 
were tolerated as aids to popular religion. But we have seen how the invasion of 
Baalism, patronized by the court in the days of Ahab, roused the active and 
resolute opposition of the prophets of Jehovah, led by Elijah and Elisha. 

The limitations of the Hebrew religion in this age lay in the idea of its restric- 
tion to Israel, to the present life, to the nation rather than the individual, and its 
tendency to rely upon ritual rather than moral interests. 

A distinctly higher level of religious leadership is reached in the lives and 
ministries of Amos and his successors. They were men of the word rather than 
of militant action. They were writing prophets, as contrasted with their prede- 
cessors, because in addition to the spoken word they employed written mes- 
sages in order to reach wider communities, and to serve as the basis of religious 
education. 

Theirs was a wider outlook, for they perceived that the entire world, not 
Israel alone, is the sphere of Jehovah’s authority. They emphasized the fact 
that the divine selection of Israel was not for favor but for service, and imposed 
obligations which could not be met by national boasting or priestly rites. Above 
all, they insisted that Jehovah is ethically pure, and that he demands of his wor- 
shipers the same qualities which he himself possesses. These were new and vital 
elements in the development of Israel’s morals and religion. 


First day.—§ 31. Superscription and text: Amos 1:1; 7:14, 15; II Sam. 14:1, 
2; Neh. 3:5, 27; IL Kings 14:23-29; Isa. 5:25. Read Amos 1:1 and note that 
this verse introduces the prophet by occupation and native place. See further 
Amos 7:14, 15 for the prophet’s own statement concerning himself. (For other 
references to Tekoa, see II Sam. 14:1, 2; Neh. 3:5, 27.) Read the story of the 
prosperous reign of Jeroboam II in II Kings 14: 23-29. Note that in Amos 1:1 
an earthquake is referred to, perhaps the same one as in Isa. 5:25. Read vs. 2, 
which is really the text of all that Amos preached, his customary utterance, a 
warning of judgments to come. 

Second day.—§ 32. Israel’s guilty neighbors: Amos 1:3-8, 2:6; II Sam. 12: 
26-31. Read Amos 1:3-8, and note that two of Israel’s neighbors, Damascus and 
Gaza, the chief cities of Syria and Philistia, are threatened with destruction. 
Locate these places, and the others mentioned, on the map, and note the recurring 
expressions characteristic of these two paragraphs and of all the others down to 
2:6. What was it for which the two nations were condemned? Had not the 
Hebrews formerly been guilty of just as savage deeds? Read II Sam. 12:26-31 
for an instance of this in David’s life. Does not this show that a higher standard 
of conduct was demanded by Amos? 

Third day.—§ 33. Tyre and Edom: Amos 1:9-12. Read the passage and 
note that the slave trade and deep-seated hatred of a brother tribe (Judah) are the 
charges made. Locate the places on the map. Observe that it is intimated that 
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only a part of the sins that could be mentioned are named. Note also that the 
brutalities cited are such as the prophet believes any right-minded people ought 
to abhor. 

Fourth day.—§ 34. Ammon and Moab: Read Amos 1:13-2:3 and note again 
the recurring phrases in which the oracles are given. What acts of savagery and 
sacrilege are charged in this case? Locate the places on the map. Observe that 
not one of these nations is accused of sinning against divine instruction, but only 
against the common laws of decency and humanity. See how in every oracle the 
world-wide authority of Jehovah is assumed. 

Fifth day.—§ 35. Judah’s sin: Amos 2:4, 5. Read and note that Judah 
completes the list of seven neighboring nations that are to suffer for their sins. 
Was it a good device for the prophet to secure attention by speaking first of the 
surrounding people? Note that in the case of Judah, at least, their sins are 
mentioned. Are they of the ordinary crude and brutal sort? Or are they rather 
sins against divine instruction? The judgment thus comes closer to Israel. 

Sixth day.—§ 36. Israel denounced: Amos 2:6-8; I Kings 12:26-30. Read 
and see how Amos at last brings home to his hearers on the streets of Bethel, one 
of the religious capitals of Israel (see I Kings 12:36~-30), the evils which are 
bringing their prosperous state to ruin. Four sins are named: injustice, avarice, 
immorality, and drunkenness. Heathen nations are in danger because of the 
crude sins of a savage state. How much more may Israel expect to suffer, since 
she knows the will of God from her prophetic teachers. 

Seventh day.—§ 37. Amorite and Hebrew: Amos 2:9-16; Deut. 1:6-8. 
Note that in this passage the prophet, speaking for God, says that the Amorites, 
a people much superior to Israel in civilization, who were sometimes spoken of, 
like the Canaanites, as the former possessors of Palestine (see Deut. 1:6-8), were 
driven out and destroyed to make room for Israel. What other providential 
assistance does Amos say that Jehovah has rendered his people? Yet how had 
they treated the prophets and holy men? Note the threat of national calamities 
in vss. 13-16. 

Eighth day.—§ 38. The prophet’s commission: Amos 3:1-8. Read and 
consider that in the prosperous times in which Amos was living, the people were 
sure to regard the words of the prophet as those of an alarmist and to insist that 
the favor of Jehovah assured them immunity from danger. ‘No,” says Amos. 
“The very fact that God has chosen you from among the nations is the reason he 
will expect from you a higher order of obedience.” When they asked of Amos a 
reason for his rebukes, he boldly told them he could not refrain from preaching. 
God had spoken to him; he must utter his message. What light does this passage 
throw on the way in which Amos was led to undertake the task of a preacher? Is 
it not suggested that the moral conditions which he observed among the people 
of Northern Israel, where he came with his products to the market, aroused in his 
soul a sense of the divine call to speak the needed message of rebuke ? 

Ninth day.—§ 39. The luxuries of Israel: Amos 3:9-15. Read and note 
the picture Amos 3:9-15 presents of the wealth acquired by men who have not 
scrupled to exploit their fellow-citizens for their own advantage. Note that 
heathen places like Ashdod and Egypt are ironically summoned to see how some of 
the people of Israel can outdo them in the oppression of the poor. Consider 
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the references to summer and winter houses, and houses ornamented with ivory, 
as signs of newly gotten wealth. How does this condition compare with that of 
our own age? Note the denunciation of the shrine at Bethel. 

Tenth day.—§ 40. The women of Samaria: Amos 4:1-3; Isa. 3:16—4:1. 
Mark in the first passage the prophet’s seemingly contemptuous reference to 
the women of Israel as “cows of Bashan.” For an interesting parallel, read Isaiah’s 
denunciation of the women of Jerusalem in Isa. 3:16—4:1. Neither of these 
prophets was a woman-hater, offended by the folly of feminine fashions. But 
they both saw that womanhood in every nation sets the standard of morals. If 
women were content to enjoy luxuries secured by their husbands at the expense 
of social injustice, what promise was there of reform? What parallels do you find 
in present-day social conditions? What would you say of the responsibility of 
right-minded women in a social order like our own? What threat is uttered 
against these women of Samaria ? 

Eleventh day.—§ 41. Useless sacrifices: Amos 4:4, 5; I Sam. 15:22; Isa. 1: 
11-17; Jer. 7:22, 23; Hos. 6:6; Mic. 6:6-8; Amos 5:21-24. Notice how the 
prophet sarcastically summons his hearers to go to Bethel and Gilgal, two of the 
chief shrines of Northern Israel, and watch the useless and wearying process of 
sacrifices and ceremonial. He even declares that these external rites only “multi- 
ply transgressions,” because they satisfy the consciences of the people. Read 
in the same connection, I Sam. 15:22; Isa. 1:11-17; Jer. 7:22, 23; Hos. 6:6; 
Mic. 6:6-8, and a further word of Amos himself, 5: 21-24, as the words of the 
prophets regarding the folly of depending on outward rites as a means of securing 
the divine favor. 

Twelfth day.—§ 42. Warnings received: Amos 4:6-11. Read Amos 4:6-11 
and see how the prophet insists that God has not failed to send the people warnings. 
What calamities are mentioned as having fallen upon various parts of the land ? 
Do you understand that these disasters have come in swift succession, or is the 
reference to events within memory that might be construed as divine warnings ? 
What has been the result ? 

Thirteenth day.—§ 43. The mysterious threat: Amos 4:12, 13. Read the 
verses and note that something not named, but certain and threatening, is pre- 
dicted, as the result of which Israel will be brought face to face with God. Remem- 
ber that Amos preached in Bethel about 750 B.c., and that about 30 years later, 
in 721 B.Cc., the Northern Kingdom was overrun by the Assyrians, and many of the 
people carried away to the east. Is it likely that this is the danger spoken of ? 
If so, how would Amos be able to forecast it? Read also vs. 12 for a splendid 
tribute to the creative power and world-wide rule of Jehovah. 

Fourteenth day.—§ 44. Idolatrous shrines: Amos 5:1-9. Read Amos 5:1-3 
and note that the overthrow of Israel is so surely anticipated as to be treated as 
already experienced. Observe that in vss. 4, 7, Beersheba far to the south is 
added to Bethel and Gilgal, and they are spoken of as shrines so given over to 
formal and idolatrous worship as to be avoided by the faithful. Locate these 
places on the map. Study the fine description of Jehovah’s majesty in vss. 8, 9, 
and compare it with vs. 13, and 9:5, 6. 

Fifteenth day.—§ 45. The social sins of Israel: Amos 5:10-15. Read and 
observe the frequent references to the “gate” of the city, as the open space in 
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which business was transacted and courts were held. What kinds of injustice are 
mentioned in this paragraph? What forms of wealth and luxury does the prophet 
name? Note the people’s claim that Jehovah is with them, and the prophet’s 
dissent from that view. In spite of the prosperity of the period, what does 
Amos say of it? Can you restate the meaning of this passage substituting 
modern law courts and twentieth-century conditions ? 

Sixteenth day.—§ 46. The day of Jehovah: Amos 5:16-20; 3:11; 4:12; 
5:27; 6:1, 7. Read 5:16-20 and note the word “therefore.” Read the other 
references and find in each case a summing up of the reasons for punishment, the 
result of the social sins mentioned. Note also the “woe” of vs. 18, and the later 
one in 6:1. The “day of Jehovah” meant, in the popular mind, the time when 
God would give his people complete victory over their enemies. The prophet 
affirms that it will be rather a time of chastisement for their sins. In their present 
evil condition, they should fear rather than wish it. 

Seventeenth day.—§ 47. Worthless ritual: Amos 5:21-27. Observe in this 
passage the strong words in which Amos asserts Jehovah’s disgust at the popular 
worship. Would you regard these words as literally true or as a strong statement 
of the prophetic protest against merely formal service? Of what acts of idolatry 
have the people been guilty? Can there be any doubt that in vs. 27 the prophet 
refers to the coming Assyrian invasion and deportation ? 

Eighteenth day.—§ 48. The revels of political leaders: Read Amos 6:1-6, in 
which the chief men of Samaria are denounced for the selfishness, heartlessness, 
and luxury of their behavior, while the victims of their injustice suffer and the 
welfare of the state is neglected. Their city is as wealthy and strong as the cities 
the prophet names in other lands. Yet they have no wish to use their large 
opportunity for wise government and enlightened leadership. Locate the cities 
named. Note that in vs. 1 the nobles of Zion (Jerusalem) are named with those 
of Samaria as lords of misrule. Note also the use of the name “Joseph” as the 
title of the Northern Kingdom. Contrast the picture of effeminacy and self- 
indulgence with the older simplicity of Israel’s life. Note also the reference to 
David as traditionally associated with music. Is the prophet including all of 
Palestine in his picture of selfishness and of coming destruction ? 

Nineteenth day.—§ 49. The coming terror: Amos 6:7-14. The threats of 
approaching disaster reach their climax in this sixth chapter. Note the recurring 
“therefore.” Jehovah is weary of the sins of his people; their wealth and selfish- 
ness are an affront to him. Observe the gruesome picture in vss. 9, 10, where 
pestilence is doing its terrible work, and no one dares mention the name of Jehovah 
for fear of incurring his further wrath. The crash is coming (vs. 11) like an 
earthquake shock. Note the prophet’s illustrations of attempting the impossible, 
in vs. 12. What impossibilities had Israel been attempting? What is the nation 
that is to afflict the land? Locate the places mentioned and note that they are the 
extreme limits of Palestine. 

Twentieth day.—§ 50. Three visions: Amos 7:1-9; Joel1:1-12. Amos 7:1-9 
contains graphic pictures of approaching trouble. (Read also Joel 1:1-12 for a 
description of a locust plague, not an unfamiliar visitation in Palestine.) Observe 
that it is the prophet’s plea that averts the threatened destruction by locusts and 
fire. Read again vss. 7-9, and see that there is a deepening of the note of doom. 
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The prophet is unable longer to stay the hand of judgment. Does it seem strange 
that in a time of such prosperity, under the popular rule of the strong and success- 
ful king, Jeroboam II, the words of Amos, the unknown farmer and preacher from 
Judah, should have seemed idle and foolish ? 

Twenty-first day.—§ 51. Amos and Amaziah: Amos 7:10-17. Read now 
the story of Amos’ reception at Bethel; note the contrast between the prophet, a 
stranger, without friends or authority, and the powerful priest, the head of the 
group of ministers at the temple in which calf-worship instituted by the first 
Jeroboam was carried on, wearing the brilliant robes of his office, and irritated 
by the ominous words of the man from the south. Observe that the priest insinu- 
ates that Amos is only interested in getting a living out of his preaching and that 
he would do better to return to his own land to ply his trade (vss. 12, 13). Notice 
the resentment with which Amos denies the implied insult (vss. 14, 15), and his 
assertion that he does not belong to the group of professional prophets (“sons of 
the prophets”’) but is a plain herdsman and farmer, summoned of God to bear a 
message to Israel. In what manner do you understand God to have called Amos 
to this task? Note the severity of the prophet’s threat against the priest and the 
nation. Why did not the king himself enforce the orders of his priest against 
Amos? or do you understand that Amos did obey and return to Tekoa? 

Twenty-second day.—§ 52. Vision and warning: Amos 8:1-6. Is it possible 
that Amos returned to his home after the episode of 7: 10-17, and there gathered 
the substance of his former messages into writing, and added these later sections ? 
Is it probable that we owe the making of this collection of sermons or oracles to the 
prophet’s desire to reach a wider audience with his message? Read Amos 8:1-6, 
and note that in vss. 1-3 there is given a fourth vision of the prophet, following 
the three in 7:1-9. Observe the obvious meaning of Amos that Samaria is ripe 
for the destruction which came only a few years later. In vss. 4-6, see how pointed 
is the rebuke to the traders who grudge the time required for religious service 
because they want to be busy at money-making. What dishonest practices are 
mentioned? How does this apply to some types of modern commercialism ? 

Twenty-third day.—§ 53. Days of trouble ahead: Amos 8:7-14. See with 
what sinister words the prophet predicts the distress that is to come upon the land, 
like the overflow of the Euphrates or the Nile. Read 8:7, 8. Observe the 
pictures of eclipse and public lamentation in vss. 9, 10. But note in vss. 11, 12, 
the fact that the worst calamity will not be the physical disaster that is to come, but 
the loss of that prophetic direction and counsel which now they despise. See how 
Amos refers to the leading shrines and their images as “the sin of Samaria,” “thy 
god, O Dan,” and “the Way of Beer-sheba.” 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 54. The shrine of sin: Amos 9:1-4; I Kings 13:1-10; 
Isa. 5:14; 27:1. Read Amos 9:1-4, in which the prophet has a vision of the 
divine wrath upon the sanctuary and the altar, presumably at Bethel, where idola- 
trous rites have been celebrated. Pillars, capitals, and foundations are to be 
shattered. Read I Kings 13: 1-10 for a story illustrating the hatred of the prophets 
for the sanctuary set up by Jeroboam at Bethel. Note that the prophet sees in 
his vision the total destruction of the devotees of the sinful worship. They can 
find no escape in heaven or in the abyss. The thick forests of Mount Carmel 
cannot conceal them. Even in the depths of the sea the great serpent shall find 
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them. Read Isa. 5:14 and 27:1 for references to the mythological serpent or 
dragon of the deep. 

Twenty-fifth day.—§ 55. The God of the nations: Amos 9:5-9; 4:13; 5:8, 9; 
8:8. Read Amos 9:5-8 and note the majesty of the divine patron of Israel, 
already referred to in similar words in 4:13 and 5:8, 9. Note also in vs. 5, the 
recurrence of the words already met in 8:8. But particularly observe the claim 
that Jehovah as truly controls the destinies of other nations, like the Ethiopians, 
the Philistines, and the Syrians, as he does those of Israel. They who call them- 
selves the people of Jehovah cannot escape the results of their misdeeds through 
any favoritism on his part. What was the basis of the claim of the Hebrews that 
they were “the chosen people of God”? Find on the map the nations and the 
localities referred to. 

Twenty-sixth day.—§ 56. Final words of hope: Amos 9:9-15. Do you see 
in Amos 9:9-15 an entire change of tone? Is it possible that some other prophet, 
who felt that the messages of the book were too somber and hopeless, has added 
these final lines to lighten the picture, and open a door of hope? Would you even 
begin this section with the last clause of vs. 8? Contrast the promise of return 
from captivity with the constant note of destruction that has preceded. Observe 
the beautiful picture of returning prosperity and of permanent happiness. Did 
these predictions find fulfilment in the actual history of Israel? What is the 
condition of Israel today ? 

Twenty-seventh day.—The Book of Amos. Read once more the entire book 
and picture to yourself, as well as you are able, the way in which it took form. 
It is evidently a series of public addresses, or is based upon them. Did Amos 
probably write them down in connection with their delivery or at a later time? 
May he have had disciples, as we know Isaiah had (see Isa. 8:16, 17) who set down 
the things he was accustomed to say? Is the literary style of the book impressive ? 

Twenty-eighth day.—The prophet Amos. Recall what we are told of Amos, his 
home, his occupation, the fact that he was not connected with the guild of proph- 
ets. Remember that though he lived in Judah, he went to Israel, across the 
border, to give his message. What does he say led him to begin preaching? In 
what part of the northern kingdom did he preach? Do you infer that he stayed 
there long? What do you suppose was the success of his work? What kind of a 
man do you think he was, as to age and disposition? How important a place 
would you give him among the prophets so far as you know them? In what 
manner does he illustrate the use which the Spirit of God makes of human lives? 

Twenty-ninth day—§ 57. The times of Amos: II Kings 14:23-29; 15:1-7. 
Read again the record of the reign of Jeroboam II in II Kings 14:23-29. His 
contemporary in Judah was Azariah (Uzziah). Read the account of his reign 
in II Kings 15:1-7. In both kingdoms, north and south, great prosperity pre- 
vailed. The people were passing from the simpler life of shepherds and farmers 
to the more complex and exciting opportunities of city life. Are such changes 
taking place today? The distance between the rich and poor was growing wider. 
Social injustice was more common. To what extent do these evils exist in our 
own times? Religion was identified with ritual services at the shrines where idol 
worship prevailed in the name of the ancestral faith, and where practices both 
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luxurious and immoral were indulged. Priests and prophets were numerous, but 
few were concerned for the moral and spiritual life of the people. 

Thirtieth day.—The message of Amos. The herdsman,.who probably came to 
Bethel from Tekoa for purposes of trade, aroused by what he saw to express plainly 
his convictions, put himself on the side of the prophets of the past in rebuking the 
sins of the times. (Recall Elijah’s conflict with Ahab.) He was sensitive to the 
social wrongs under which many of the people suffered. He insisted that Jehovah 
would bring corrupt and dishonest men to judgment. And when the people told 
him that they had no fear, since Jehovah was their national God, and would take 
care of their security, he startled them by the new doctrine of God’s universal 
rule, and his impartial vindication of righteousness. Amos was a foreign mission- 
ary, the first of the order. Read Matt. 3:1-12, and note that Amos was in some 
degree like John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of a selfish and pleasure- 
loving age the uselessness of ceremonial rites and of claims to national privilege, 
and the need of repentance. Yet Amos believed profoundly in the divine mission 
of Israel, only he insisted that it brought responsibility and not license. His is 
consistently a message of divine righteousness, and judgment upon the sins that 
defeat the ends of social justice. Note particularly the advances in morals 
and ideals, national and social, reached by Amos, over those of earlier prophets. 

Thirty-first day.—The message of Amos for today. The value of these moral 
leaders of ancient Israel is the fact that they deal with the ever-recurring aspects 
of individual and social life. Never were the sermons of Amos more timely than 
today. Consider the social conditions of our times and find many parallels. 
Can you make a list of them? His rebuke of greed, dishonesty, self-indulgence, 
injustice, and misrule might be repeated with unfailing advantage in most com- 
munities. To enter into the spirit of these older teachers of the race, by careful 
study of their times and their messages, is to find in their counsels many prin- 
ciples which if applied to the situation in our own time will become the means by 
which interpreters of the truth today may be used by the Spirit of God in reaching 
the life of the present age as were the prophets of Israel in lifting the ideals and 
influencing the acts of their countrymen. 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES 
USING THE FOREGOING COURSE 


BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 


INTRODUCTORY 


It is essential that if the message of the prophets is to impress itself upon the 
members of a study group, the prophets themselves should be seen by them as 
living men. The only way to secure such a result is to train the historical imagi- 
nation of the members of the class so that they may enter into complete sympathy 
with the word pictures of the times which they find in their own study, and through 
the illumination of the leader. An opportunity should be given, therefore, for the 
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members of the group to reproduce in their own language vivid descriptions of the 
periods under consideration. These should include in all cases the political ideals 
and conditions, social practices and principles, and religious conceptions working 
out in moral conduct and in religious worship. Against such backgrounds as 
these the prophets stand out as living realities, and the messages they give have 
meaning and purpose, not only for their own day, but for ours. 

In the study of the speeches of the prophets no practice is more profitable than 
that of paraphrasing; to restate the oratorical expression of the prophet in simple 
terms may detract from its emphasis and force, but insures an understanding of 
the meaning, which is essential. Once this simple paraphrase is made by the 
student himself, he can easily go back to the original and will then feel, not only 
the meaning, but the beauty of the form in which the prophet expressed his 


A study of the geography of the countries surrounding Palestine is essential 
if one would appreciate the complexity of the problems which Israel faced from 
time to time and the changing aspects of her history which were so nobly inter- 
preted by the prophets. A good wall map should be accessible, if possible. The 
maps sold by the Presbyterian Publishing Society, and prepared by Kent & 
Madsen, are good and not too expensive. They come in sets of five, adapted to 
the various historical changes from the tribal period of Israel’s history down to 
the Persian period. 

PROGRAM I 
1. Historical study of the Bible—what is it? [Leader] 
2. The reign of Jeroboam in Israel and Uzziah in Judah, considered (a) politi- 


’ cally, (6) socially, (c) religiously. 


3. Amos, the farmer and public-spirited citizen—his personal life, his ideals, 
his call. 

4. The speeches of chaps. 1 and 2 paraphrased and discussed as to evidences 
of tact and oratorical skill. 

Discussion: Is it greater to be mechanically inspired to predict, in accordance 
with the old idea of prophecy, or to see with the vision of a man of God who knows 
what will result because he perceives, as others do not, the eternal laws of God, 
and has the courage to speak for God according to this vision ? 


PROGRAM It 


- 1. Review the conditions of labor and capital, and city and country life in 
the days of Amos [Leader]. 

2. The ideals of Amos regarding wealth and its uses. 

3. His ideals regarding the responsibility of the women of Israel. 

4. Compare Amos’ arraignment with what might be said of a modern civilized 
city. 

5. The favors enjoyed by the modern city, which Israel did not have, and the 
bearing of the statement of Amos that the blame of Israel was greater because 
her privilege had been greater. 

Discussion: Why have we not made more progress toward iateeneantinans 
the days of Amos, 750 B.C. ? 
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PROGRAM III i 
1. The history of idolatry in Israel before Amos—the high places, sacred | 
places, etc. [Leader]. it 
2. The great religious sanctuaries of Northern Israel—their location, celebra- i 
tions, and customs. if 
3- The religion of Israel, spiritually considered, in the days of Amos. 
4. The ideas of God held by the common people in his day. i 
Discussion: Is the spirit of formality in religion as prevalent today as in the 
days of Amos? 
PROGRAM IV 


1. The Day of Jehovah in the thought of Israel [Leader]. 

2. Amos’ presentation of the Day of Jehovah (through readings of his book). 

3. Similarities and differences between Amos’ preaching of coming disaster 
and modern preaching of the doctrine of future punishment. 

4. Let each member contribute the passage from Amos which has impressed 
him most. 

5. Answer all the review questions. 

Discussion: Did Amos see God fully? If not, did he preach all that he saw? 
Was his preaching wholesome in his day? What portion of it have we outgrown 
and to which of his ideals have we failed as yet to attain in our social living? 

Discussion: What qualifications are necessary for the modern prophet? Do 
they differ from those required in the prophet of Israel? If so, in what way? 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Name some of the survivals of nature-worship which the early religion of i] 
Israel shows. 1 
2. Name some of the popular shrines or places of public worship. i 
3. Give as many features of the worship at these shrines as you can. 4] 
4. Who were the reigning kings in Northern and Southern Israel when Amos 
was speaking at Bethel ? 4 
5. What were the political and social characteristics of those times? i 
6. What was the dominating principle of the religious life? i 
7. Tell all that you can of Amos personally previous to his appearance at 
Bethel. 
8. Give the location of Israel’s enemies—Tyre, Edom, Ammon, Moab, Damas- 
cus and Gaza. 
9. For what principal reason did Amos denounce these ? 
ro. (a2) What were his accusations against Israel’s men of business? Hy 
(0) against the women? (c) against her treatment of the poor and the laboring 1] 
classes ? 
11. How did he answer Israel’s plea that she was specially favored of God— 
exempt from his displeasure ? if 
12. What did he say about the elaborate and painstaking worship of his times ? it 
13. Why did he feel it his duty to reprove Israel ? 
14. How did Amos interpret Israel’s past calamities ? 
15. How did he describe the Day of Jehovah ? 
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16. Were the messages of Amos written or spoken? 

17. What nation had Amos in mind when he predicted destruction for Israel ? 

18. Do we know what became of Amos ? 

19. Would you say that his message was of no avail ? 

20. If Amos were here in our midst today would he be satisfied that the world 
had progressed beyond the need of his teaching regarding social justice and 


sincere and consistent religion ? 


REFERENCE READING 


General: Henry Preserved Smith, Old Testament History; Kent, The History 
of the Hebrews, and The Historical Bible; Ottley, Short History of the Hebrews; 
Wade, Old Testament History; Smith, The Prophet and His Problems; Smith, The 
Book of the Twelve Prophets; Chamberlin, The Hebrew Prophets. 

Special: W. Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel, pp. 120-43; Kirkpatrick, 
The Doctrine of the Prophets, chap. iv; Cornill, Prophets of Israel, chap. iv; Duff, 
Old Testament Theology, II, 32-89; Welch, Religion of Israel under the Kingdom, 
chap iv; Addlis, Hebrew Religion, pp. 138-63; Budde, Religion of Israel to the 
Exile, chap. iv; Marti, The Religion of the Old Testament, chap. iii; Duff, 
The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews, Part III, chap. i; Hastings, Dictionary 
of the Bible, articles on “Amos,” “Bethel,” “Gilgal,” Tekoa, “Jeroboam II.” 
Valuable maps will also be found in this dictionary. 


[The subject for the next month will be Hosea, a study in Domestic Morality.] 


